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We in the Editorial offices have a theory about our readers. 
Our theory is that you’re not among the people who scowl 
at the seriousness of the current international situation and 
then do nothing about it. 


We know you want to do something positive 
for peace and democracy. That is why we 
are calling on you for help. 


At this crucial time when the warmongers, the enemies of the 
Soviet Union, and the enemies of peace and democracy in 
America have joined forces to aid the advance of Fascism with 
a campaign of anti-Soviet propaganda of a violence un- 
equalled in history, it is absolutely vital that the American 
people know the truth about the Soviet Union. 


At a period when tons of newsprint are being consumed 
in the attempt to discredit the USSR by giving an utterly false 
picture of the Moscow trial, it is essential that the true facts 
about the trial be made available to the American people, that 
they know the details of how the agents and allies of the 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE RECORD OF THE BUKHARIN TRIAL 


will be mailed free in return for every contribution. We have made arrangements to get a 
supply of copies as soon as they reach this country, to help arm you with the true facts. 


Let your contribution be your personal answer to Hitler, Mussolini, Franco and Araki. 
Give in the name of Spain, China, Austria, in the memory of millions already dead from 


Fascist bombs. 


HELP US FIGHT THE ANTI-SOVIET 
PROPAGANDISTS WHO ARE FANNING 
THE FLAMES OF FASCISM 


AN APPEAL TO OUR READERS 


war-mad Fascist forces plotted for the betrayal and dismember- 
ment of the Soviet Union. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY brings you these facts. But to 
broadcast them adequately, we must not only continue to exist, 
but greatly increase our circulation. 


WE PROPOSE TO DOUBLE OUR 
CIRCULATION 


If twice as many readers know the truth about the Soviet 
Union, about the Soviet peace policy, about the trials, they will 
know how to answer the slanderers. 


That’s what we would like to do. That’s what we MUST 
do in this unprecedented emergency. But we cannot do it with- 
out your help. Our funds are dangerously low. We must 
have money for printing and promotion. We have no power- 
ful moneyed interests behind us, no funds other than those you 
send us. The need is desperate. YOUR need, YOUR fight for 
peace. 


If we’ve sized up our readers correctly, you’re not going to 
turn the page quickly and forget about this appeal. You're 
going to send us today the largest contribution you possibly can. 
And whether it’s large or small — even if it’s only a $1 bill— 
you are going to get it into the mail today. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


HE American Committee for the de- 

fense of Leon Trotsky stands self- 
revealed for what it actually is, an 
unscrupulous anti-Soviet propaganda 
agency. We realize that many liberals 
whose names the committee is now using 
joined the committee without under- 
standing its true nature. The misuse of 
their names in the committee’s subse- 
quent activities is the penalty they are 
paying for not discerning the true pur- 
pose of the committee in due time. Many 
have discovered it and subsequently re- 
signed. There is no longer any excuse 
for misunderstanding the committee’s 
purpose. 


On March 2nd, on the very day the 
Bukharin-Rykov trial opened in Mos- 
cow, the committee, without even waiting 
to read a line of the testimony, rushed 
into print with a statement denouncing 
the trial as a frame-up and entering 
a blanket defense, denying all the charges 
against the twenty-one defendants, who 
included in their number Tsarist spies 
and provocateurs. 


Upon learning of the statement for 
the first time after it had been published, 
Professor Franz Boas and several others 
whose names were used, openly repudi- 
ated the use of their names in connec- 
tion with the statement and denied any 
previous knowledge of it. The commit- 
tee issued a statement on its printed 
stationery bearing the individual names 
of the committee. As Mr. Edwin L. 
James, managing editor of The New 
York Times, which printed the state- 
ment, explained in a letter to Mr. Cor- 
liss Lamont, the Times quite naturally 
used the names appearing on the release 
as supporters of the statement. Mr. 
James wrote: 


“This communication was typewritten 
on a sheet of paper which bore, printed, 
the names of the committee. The com- 
munication was signed by the American 
Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky. We consider that we -were 
entirely justified in presuming that it 
was presented as the opinion of the com- 
mittee, and we saw no reason for not 
selecting sixteen prominent names among 
those presented as members of the com- 
mittee making the appeal.” 


Therefore, in writing to the members 
of the Committee, Mr. Corliss Lamont 
charged that there had been a “shocking 
use of names under false pretenses” by 
the inner Trotskyite group of the De- 
tense Committee, and “gross negligence 
in the handling of the release.” So there 
was. No amount of deliberate scur- 
rilous attack upon Mr. Lamont for 
bringing this matter to light, such as the 
Trotskyites are now indulging in, can 
possibly change the record of the com- 
mittee. In fact, the low level of their 
attacks exposes them still further. The 
activities and methods of this committee 
deserve the condemnation of all fair- 
minded people. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN GARNETT is the pseudonym of one 
of our foremost American authorities on 
Soviet affairs. We wish to call the partic- 
ular attention of our readers to his illu- 
minating article on the treason trial. 


SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB, that grand 
old pair of the British Socialist move- 
ment, have added new material to their 
magnificent book, “Soviet Communism,” 
bringing it up to date. We publish here 
a portion of their new last chapter, and 
recommend that everyone read the new 
edition. 


CARROLL G. HOLMES has recently re- 
turned to this country after seven years 
in the Soviet Union. He went over on 
contract as a foundry instructor in the 
Stalingrad plant, and remained to give 
valuable assistance in getting production 
under way in other Soviet factories dur- 
ing the years when the wreckers were at 
work. He did not realize all the impli- 
cations of some of his discoveries at the 
time, but he does now, and the revelations 
of the trials fit in perfectly with his own 
experiences. Mr. Holmes was formerly 
eleven years with the Ford Company and 
five years with General Motors as super- 
intendent of the melting department. 


JULIA OLDER is a newspaperwoman who 
has lived for four years in the Soviet 
Union, where she was on the staff of the 
Moscow News. 
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VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, famous Arc- 
tic explorer, author of many books on the 
Arctic and President of the Explorers’ 
Club, has been in charge of the American 
side of the search for Sigismund Levanev- 
sky, lost transpolar flyer. 


ANDREY VYSHINSKY is the State Prose- 
cutor of the USSR. We publish here the 
abridged text of his summation at the 
trial of the Bloc of Rights and Trotsky- 
ists. This summation gives the main out- 
lines of the treason plot and its many 
ramifications and points its historical sig- 
nificance. 


OTTO WERNER is a foreign worker who 
has lived for several years in the Soviet 
Union. He has contributed several arti- 
cles to Sovier Russia Topay on Soviet 
industry. 


MARJORIE FISCHER is the author of “Pal- 
aces on Mondays.” 


LEANE ZUGSMITH is the author of “A 
Time to Remember,” and “Home Is 
Where You Hang Your Childhood.” 


ROBERT W. DUNN is director of Labor 
Research Associates, and the author of 
many books and articles on trade union 
problems. 


JOSHUA KUNITZ, writer and critic, is on 
the editorial staff of the New Masses. He 
has lived for several years in the Soviet 
Union, and has made a special study of 
Soviet literature. 
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Sovfote 


A street in the.new Moscow 


**Tomorrow May Be Too Late” 


AXIM LITVINOV, Soviet Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, called on all the peaceful powers to take 
immediate joint action to halt aggression, in a statement on 
behalf of the Soviet Government issued on March 17th. 
The proposal was submitted to Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull by Alexander ‘Troyanovsky, Soviet Ambassador to 
the United States. The text follows: 


66 AVING joined the League of Nations for 

the purpose of organized cooperation with 
other peace-loving countries, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has never missed a suitable occasion to recom- 
mend the most effective guarantees of peace which 
it has seen in the organization of a system of col- 
lective security within the framework of the League 
of Nations, as well as in regional pacts of mutual 
assistance against aggressors. 

“The Soviet Government followed this path in 
practice when it concluded such pacts with France 
and Czechoslovakia, pacts which, in the absence of 
aggression, do not menace any country whatsoever. 

“The violations of those international obligations 
which derive from the League Covenant and from 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact, as well as the attacks on 
some states by other states which have occurred in 
the course of the past four years, provided occa- 
sions for the Soviet Government to demonstrate 
not only its condemnation of these international 
crimes, but also its readiness to take an active part 
in all measures aiming at the organization of a col- 
lective repulse of the aggressor, even disregarding 
the inevitable prejudice to its relations with the 
aggressor. At the same time, the Soviet Govern- 
ment voiced a warning that international inaction 
and impunity of aggression in one case would in- 
evitably lead to the repetition and multiplication of 
similar cases. Unfortunately, international devel- 
opments have justified these warnings. They have 
received new confirmation in the armed invasion 
of Austria and in the forcible deprivation of the 
Austrian people of their political, economic and 
cultural independence. While formerly cases of 
aggression occurred on continents more or less re- 
mote from Europe or on the outskirts of Europe 
and affected, along with the interests of the victim 
of aggression, the interests of only a few countries 
situated in the immediate proximity, this time the 
violence has been perpetrated in the center of 
Europe and has created an undeniable menace, not 
only for eleven countries now contiguous with the 
aggressor, but also for all European states—and not 
only European. Thus far the menace has been di- 
rected against the territorial integrity and against 


the political, economic and cultural independence 
of small nations; but the inevitable enslavement 
of these countries will create a basis for pressure 
and even for attacks against large countries as well. 
In the first place there arises a menace to Czecho- 
slovakia, but, owing to the contagious character of 
aggression, the danger threatens to grow into new 
international conflicts and already manifests itself 
in the alarming situation which has arisen on the 
Polish-Lithuanian frontier. 

“The present international situation places before 
all peace-loving states, and the great powers in par- 
ticular, the question of their responsibility for the 
destinies of the peoples of Europe and not only of 
Europe. The Soviet Government, being cognizant 
of its share in this responsibility, and being cog- 
nizant also of its obligations under the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and under 
the treaties of mutual assistance concluded with 
France and Czechoslovakia, I can state on its be- 
half that, on its part, it is ready, as before, to par- 
ticipate in collective actions which would be decided 
upon jointly with it and which would aim at check- 
ing the further development of aggression and at 
eliminating an aggravated danger of a new world 
massacre. It is prepared immediately to take up 
in the League of Nations, or outside of it, delibera- 
tion with other powers on practical measures which 
circumstances demand. Tomorrow may be too 
late, but today the time for it is not yet gone, if all 
states, and the great powers in particular, take a 
firm and unambiguous stand on the problem of the 
collective salvation of peace.” 


66 OMORROW may be too late,” warned Litvinov 

in this call to the great democracies for concerted 
action to save world peace. The international crisis, he stat- 
ed, places the responsibility for the destinies of the people 
of Europe, “and not only of Europe,” squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the peaceful powers. 

It is no accident that on the same day Litvinov spoke to 
the world from his library in Moscow, Secretary of State 
Hull, at the National Press Club in Washington, bitterly 
condemned American isolationists who seek domestic secu- 
rity by renouncing all responsibility for the performance of 
international engagements and the preservation of world 
peace. Denouncing those who are blind to the contagious 
scourge of armed aggression which has been sweeping Eu- 
rope in the past weeks, he said: 

“The triumph of this seclusionist viewpoint would ines- 


capably carry the whole world back to the conditions of 
medieval chaos, conditions toward which some parts of the 
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Eastern and the Western worlds are already moving... . 
The momentous question—let me repeat—is whether the 
doctrine of force shall become enthroned once more and 
bring in its wake, inexorably, international anarchy and a 
relapse into barbarism; or whether this and other peaceful 
nations, fervently attached to the principles which underlie 
international order, shall work unceasingly—singly or in 
cooperation with each other, as circumstances, their tradi- 
tional policies and practices, and their enlightened self- 
interest may dictate—to promote and preserve law, order, 
morality and justice as the unshakeable bases of civilized 
international relations.” 

The Secretary pointed out that a policy of isolation at 
this point in the world crisis requires a break with our 
most cherished traditions, a retreat before forces which 
America throughout its history has opposed. The ma- 
terial cost of such a retreat, he warned, would be no less 
than its spiritual cost. Cut off from the world, thrown 
back upon our own resources, a hermit among nations, we 
would be reduced to a hermit’s fare. We would pay for 
our withdrawal from the community of nations by higher 
prices, deep cuts in the incomes of workers and farmers, 
and an ever increasing army forced to the bare subsistence 
level of the dole. »But even this staggering price would 
not purchase peace for the American people. Reason and 
experience, said Secretary Hull, teach otherwise: 


“We may seek to withdraw from participation in world 
affairs, but we cannot thereby withdraw from the world 
itself. Isolation is not a means to security; it is a fruitful 
source of insecurity.” 

Hull not only exposed the suicidal folly of isolationism ; 
he outlined the basis for the maintenance of an enduring 
peace: Recognition by all nations of the sanctity of treaties, 
to be modified only by the orderly processes of peaceful ne- 
gotiation; renunciation of force as an instrument of na- 
tional policy; abstention from interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations; promotion of economic security 
through the removal of international trade barriers. In 
the light of the Litvinov statement, it is of first importance 
that the Secretary of State said of these basic principles: 


“No government faithful to the sacred trust involved in 
the task of providing for the safety and well being of its 
people can disregard these universal principles. Every na- 
tion, whatever its form of government, can support them.” 
The full significance of this statement is revealed when 

considered in connection with Hull’s formulation of posi- 
tive policy: 

“We will continue to urge universal acceptance and ob- 
servance of these principles; we will continue wherever 
necessary and in every practicable and peaceful way, to co- 
operate with other nations which are actuated by the same 
desires and are pursuing the same objectives. . .” 

The Hull statement is thus not only a definite rejection 
of the isolationist position but a clear indication of the possi- 
bility of cooperation for the salvation of world peace be- 
tween the Soviet. Union and the United States. 

The immediate and urgent task of the moment thus be- 
comes that of translating Secretary Hull’s statement of 
principle into a positive course of action. The next step is 
up to the clear visioned peace-loving citizens of America. 
For until the President and Congress are convinced that 
the principle of concerted action for peace has the ardent 
support of a majority of our people, the administration’s 
foreign policy will remain in the stage of paper declarations. 

It is highly regrettable that the hearings which were to 
have been held by the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
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bills offered by a number of congressmen to end the Neu- 
trality Act have been indefinitely postponed. These bills 
range all the way from the O’Connell Peace Act fully im- 
plementing Roosevelt’s Chicago speech by authorizing the 
President in collaboration with other powers, to quarantine 
aggressor nations while permitting aid to the victims of ag- 
gression, to proposals which simply repeal the present act 
and thus permit this country to sell supplies to both parties 
to an armed conflict. The New York Times reported that 
the calling of these hearings was prompted by the mounting 
stream of letters and telegrams which have been pouring 
into Washington in protest against a “neutrality” policy 
which permits this country to supply Germany and Italy 
with the bombs which rain on Barcelona while denying 
even defensive weapons to the Loyalists. 

Every Senator and Congressman as well as the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Hull should be deluged with messages 
from the people demanding the passage of the O'Connell 
Peace Act and acceptance of the Litvinov proposal for 
concerted action for world peace. “Tomorrow may be 
too late.” 


Trotsky—Enemy of the People Everywhere 


HE workers of Mexico who have been accorded the 

questionable privilege of observing Trotsky at first 
hand have branded him not only as the unscrupulous enemy 
of their brother workers in the Soviet Union but as an 
agent of international fascism, a traitor to the working class 
of all lands. At the annual convention of the powerful 
Mexican Confederation of Labor (C.T.N.) held in Feb- 
ruary, 4000 delegates representing one million Mexican 
workers, without a dissenting vote, passed a resolution in 
which they denounced Trotsky and urged his expulsion 
from Mexico “unless he abides by the conditions imposed 
upon his arrival.” 

In his address to the convention, Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano, the C.T.M.’s General Secretary, explained how 
the Federation had vigorously opposed Trotsky’s entry into 
Mexico, but had subsequently refrained from demanding 
his expulsion on the principle that his continued presence 
was the exclusive responsibility of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. However, despite the fact that the terms of his ad- 
mission into the country prohibited all political activity, 
Trotsky had engaged in vicious attacks against the C.T.M.., 
Mexico’s maturing Popular Front and Toledano himself. 
From their own observation of Trotsky and Trotskyism, 


said Toledano, 


“The Mexican workers consider Trotsky an enemy of 
their tactics of struggle, on the basis of his numerous state- 
ments to the domestic and foreign press in which he attacks 
and libels the French workers, the Spanish workers, the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, and all those 
sections of the working class which support the theory of 
the People’s Front against fascism.” 


Referring to the farcical “investigation” in Mexico City, 
Toledano said: 


“His friends in the United States came to Mexico one 
day in a group to judge Trotsky. They lived together, 
worked together—the prosecutor and the judges—and to- 
gether they acquitted Trotsky after a series of meetings 
which, by their grotesque farcicality and their false senti- 
mentalism convulsed the entire people of Mexico with 
laughter and even drew the censure of the country’s reac- 
tionary press, which had been Trotsky’s best ally since he 
came to Mexico.” 
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Americans Also Confess 


EARST writers and Trotskyists babble of drugs and 

hypnotism and trick lights to explain the words spoken 
in Moscow. The friends of the traitors deny the evidence 
of treason. 

The correspondent of The New York Times, however, 
was thoroughly convinced. From his seat in the court 
room, Mr. Denny cabled: 

“Even the most cautious foreign observers who were per- 
mitted to attend this trial seemed to be convinced that at the 
very least there had been a widespread and dangerous 
conspiracy.’—(The New York Times, March 14). 

Mr. Denny says that this trial explained many things 
which he had not understood before. The confessed treach- 
ery of Yagoda explained the delay in uncovering the con- 
spiracy. The testimony of Bukharin confirmed the sinister 
treachery of Tukachevsky. 

It is not necessary to believe every word of spies and 
murderers. These people have tricked us too often. But 
the total effect of confession and cross-examination is over- 
whelming. So many damning details, so many admissions 
of intrigue and betrayal, deadly to the teller, all fitting one 
into another, beyond any possibility of invention and re- 
hearsal.: The verdict is inescapable. 

We lose patience with those who pretend to see only 
what the Baltimore Sun calls the “strange confession tech- 
nique of the Russians.” Most guilty persons confess when 
confronted by irrefutable evidence of guilt. 

Some spies were arrested in New York not long ago. 
They confessed. A Wall Street stock broker, with the 
highest connections, was arrested and charged with grand 
larceny. He promptly confessed to more crimes than the 
indictment called for. ; 

An accomplished and daring woman spy was arrested 
in Moscow in 1920. She denied her guilt. Confronted 
with the evidence, she confessed during her first interroga- 
tion. There was no pressure, no threats—only the evi- 
dence. For a few moments she tried to bluff it out: “That 
is all very well, but suppose I deny it? Where is your 
proof?” 

The proof was there. And so, writes Marguerite Harri- 
son in her autobiography* : 

“Tt was quite useless to make any denial in the face of 
such evidence. I shrugged my: shoulders. .. . 

“Very well,’ I said, ‘I acknowledge it. I am an agent 
of the United States Government. But that is my only 
crime. 

The typical behavior of spies. First, deny. Then chal- 
lenge your accuser to prove his case. Then confess—but 
confess only to what is known. Deny everything else. 

“That is my only crime,” said the spy in Moscow eight- 
een years ago. With almost the same words, Bukharin 
and Yagoda more recently would admit only a part of their 
crimes. Like them, the lady was lying. That was not her 
only crime. Many years later, Mrs. Harrison wrote in 
her book that she was also a spy for the Polish Government, 
with which the Soviet Government was then at war—a 
capital offense. And she told how she shielded another 
spy, an agent of British Military Intelligence, with whom 
she was cooperating. These crimes she had concealed. 

We recommend the story of Marguerite Harrison to the 
Baltimore Sun, which cannot understand the ‘complexities 
of Russian character.” This lady, who spied and lied and 


*“There’s Always Tomorrow,” by Marguerite Harrison, Farrer and 
Rinehart, New Vork, 1935. 
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then confessed, but yet did not confess everything, was a 
member of a respected Baltimore family, and, incidentally, 
the correspondent of the Baltimore Sun. 

The case of Mrs, Harrison, and the more recent case of 
Mr. Whitney, and several others which come quickly to 
mind, dispose of much nonsense about ‘“‘Dostoievsky charac- 
ters.” Americans also confess, and not only in Moscow. 

Observing this tendency to consider the court-room man- 
ners of the Russians as inexplicably alien, Beatrice and 
Sydney Webb have remarked: “Some of us are so obsessed 
with our national routine that the candor of the Russian 
conspirators seems grotesque and insane.” Mr. Denny is 
under the spell of this obsession when he exclaims: “I shud- 
der to think what a good American criminal lawyer would 
do if turned loose in that court room!” We shudder also. 

The Webbs describe what happens when a “good crim- 
inal lawyer” persuades a guilty client to plead Not Guilty: 
the pettifogging technicalities, the distortion of evidence, 
the blatant appeals to emotion and prejudice. The lawyer 
puts on a show for the press, and at the end: 

“The jury finds the necessary verdict. The judge, con- 
gratulating the prisoner on having been so ably defended 
and fairly tried, sentences him to death and commends him 
to the mercy of God.” 

The Webbs suggest that this procedure, “which seems so 
natural and inevitable to us,” might appear farcical to a 
Soviet citizen. 

It is not necessary to go to Moscow to hear spies confess. 
The Senate Committee investigating industrial espionage 
last year reported: 

“Certain of the spies and strike-breakers, apparently 
either friendly or penitent, gave testimony concerning their 
own activities, their betrayals of confidence and their deeds 
of violence, which assumes significance because of the fact 


that it was so clearly against their own interests.” 
That was in Washington—not Moscow. 


A Word on Mr. Lyons and Mr. Villard 


ANY readers have asked us to comment on the “‘in- 
terpretations” of the treason trials by Eugene Lyons, 
published in the New York Post and elsewhere. It seemed 
to us that the competency of Lyons was thoroughly exposed 
in his own book in which he called himself a “prostitute.” 
(See Soviet Russia Today, December, 1937, page 31.) 
However, with respect to the trial, Mr. Lyons has re- 
versed the opinion expressed in a series of articles which 
shouted “frame-up” even before the testimony was heard. 
Since reading the evidence, Lyons has been convinced that 
there was a treasonable conspiracy against the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and against the life of Stalin. In the New Lead- 
er, March 19, he writes: 


“It is altogether likely that political foes of Stalin had 
pooled their distress in whispered discussion. It is within 
the realm of reasonable possibilities that they plotted ways 
and means of forcibly removing Stalin. . . . The possibility 
of such a plan emerges from the trial.” 

We have also been asked to say something about Oswald 
Garrison Villard, who thinks it funny to insult the Soviet 
Ambassador and the heads of the Soviet Government. 
What can be said of a man who tries to besmirch the mem- 
ory of a dead and venerable woman? We have nothing 
to say. Villard has publicly embraced Boake Carter and 
Coughlin. We know what to expect of him. But we 
must say to the editors of the Nation that nothing in their 
fine tradition requires them to publish the scurrilous words 
of a boresome blatherskite. 
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66 HE German advance proceeded accord- 


ing to an obviously prearranged and well 
coordinated plan.” 


That was the Nazi invasion of Austria as reported in 
The New York Times, March 13. 


And then the Associated Press sent this from Vienna. 


“In all of the capital’s factories Nazi troopers 
took charge this morning. They carried cat-o- 
nine-tails and beat former Socialist workers 
who showed lack of enthusiasm.” 


The backs of Soviet workers will not cringe under Nazi 
whips. 

The court which exposed and destroyed the Bloc of 
Rights and Troskyists saved the Soviet people from the 
agony of Austria. There was a plot to open the frontiers 
of the Soviet Union to the enemies on the West and on 
the East. 

Austria was betrayed and conquered. The Spanish peo- 
ple’s government was attacked by traitors within, aided by 
fascist enemies without. The Chinese people were deliv- 
ered by disloyal leaders into the grip of the invaders. So 
it was planned for the Soviet Union. The Nazis with 
their whips were to enter “according to pre-arranged plan.” 

The plot was discovered. Henceforth the Red Army 
can hold the frontier in confidence, knowing that the enemy 
at the rear has been destroyed. Fortunate are any people 
today who have this assurance. 

What has happened in Vienna was averted in Moscow. 
And what has happened in Vienna is a gauge of what is 
preparing elsewhere. In every democratic country, fascist 
spies, and their allies, are preparing whips for the workers. 

The verdict of the Moscow court was a blow in defense 
of peace and democracy everywhere, a blow for progress 
and civilization against the blackest powers of reaction and 
barbarism. 

The evidence revealed a “well coordinated plan” to 
murder the leaders of the Soviet Government, to open the 
frontiers to fascist troops, to destroy the gains of the Rev- 
olution and restore capitalism, and to dismember the coun- 
try. There was disclosed in open court a devil’s brew of 
plots within plots, a foul mess of crime and conspiracy, 
espionage on behalf of foreign enemies, theft of state funds, 
bribery, train-wrecking, food poisoning, arson and murder. 

According to Soviet procedure, every defendant is given 
a copy of the indictment before he is brought into court. 
‘The indictment is then read in the presence of the accused, 
who are asked how they plead to the charges. In the re- 
cent Moscow trial, every one of the twenty-one defendants 
pleaded guilty. 

At the beginning of the direct examination, the presiding 
judge asks each defendant if he confirms his testimony 
given during the preliminary inquiry, which, like the closed 
grand jury investigation in America, is the basis of the 
indictment. Thus, on March Sth, Judge Ulrich asked 
Bukharin : 
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A TRIAL OF TRAITORS 


By JOHN GARNETT 


“Do you confirm your testimony given at the preliminary 

inquiry?” 

Bukharin replied: “I wholly and completely confirm my 
testimony.” The Prosecutor then said: “Tell briefly of 
what exactly you admit yourself guilty.” 

Whereupon, in open court, in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet and foreign press, Bukharin made 
his confession, which we summarize in his own words as 
follows: 


“I admit the guilt of being one of the foremost leaders 
of this ‘Bloc of Rights and Trotskyists.’ Consequently, I 
admit guilt of what follows directly from that crime, 
namely guilt of the sum total of crimes committed by this 
counter-revolutionary organization. .. . 

“This counter-revolutionary organization, fundamentally 

speaking, pursued the main aim of restoring capitalist 

relations in the USSR. . . . The overthrow of the 

Soviet power was the means for the realization of this 

aim. 

In response to questions from the Prosecutor, Bukharin 
explained that the conspiracy involved the violent over- 
throw of the government and the dismemberment of the 
Soviet Union, with territorial concessions “for the benefit 
of Germany, Japan and partly of Great Britain.” 

Testimony in a Soviet court is not a lawyer’s game of 
wrangling and technical objections. No one shouts at the 
witnesses. They are allowed full freedom to explain their 
relation to the events under investigation. After a brief 
examination by the Prosecutor, to establish precisely cer- 
tain concrete circumstances, the presiding Judge said: 


“Defendant Bukharin, if you wish to say anything regard- 
ing your criminal anti-Soviet activity, you have the floor. 


Bukharin continued his recital: 


‘We all became transformed into furious counter-revolu- 
tionaries, into traitors to the Socialist fatherland, we 
became transformed into spies, terrorists, people seeking 
to restore capitalism. We became transformed into an 
insurrectionary unit, we organized terrorist groups, en- 
gaged in wrecking, wishing to overthrow the Soviet power. 


“The Right counter-revolutionaries appeared at first a 
‘deviation’ which seemed to have started from discontent 
with collectivization and industrialization, 


“When all the state apparatus, all the resources, all the 
best forces had been concentrated on industrialization and 
collectivization, we found ourselves, literally in twenty- 
four hours, on the other side of the fence, we found our- 
selves with kulaks, counter-revolutionaries, we found 
ourselves with the capitalist remnants still existing at that 
time. 


“We began to overestimate individual farming and slipped 
gradually into idealizing the property owner. 
“If my program be formulated practically, it means state 
capitalism, individual farming, foreign concessions, curtail- 
ing collective farms, relinquishing the monopoly of foreign 
trade and the result—transformation of the country into 
a capitalist one... .. 
This program was based on lack of confidence in the 
workers and collective farmers. It was based on defeatism 
and bitter hostility to Socialism. Nevertheless, as Bukharin 
had to admit, “Socialism was completely victorious and our 
prognosis came to nothing.” As a result of this defeat, the 
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plotters tried to bring about violently the collapse which 
had not come as they had hoped and predicted. Thus came 
‘‘a lapse into ways where there were undoubtedly elements 
of Caesarism.” 

Impatient with this verbal juggling (we have greatly 
condensed Bukharin’s long “philosophical” disquisition) 
the Prosecutor made one of his few interruptions. 

“Speak plainly—fascism!”’ 

Bukharin confessed that the sum of this “program” was 
fascism—reliance on the reactionary kulak farmers, plans 
for a military coup d’état by a gang of counter-revolution- 
ary officers, these, the witness confessed, “were nothing 
more or less than the elements of fascism.”’ 


(...Nazi troopers took charge this morning...) 


This being the sum and end of Bukharin’s career, it is 
no wonder that the Prosecutor asked him about his earlier, 
pre-revolutionary connections in Austria, in America. Had 
he perhaps been recruited by the police there? Bukharin 
denied it; though later he had to admit his close connec- 
tions with Ivanov, a police spy since 1911. 

Bukharin denied that he was a spy. He preferred to 
portray himself as the arch-factionalist and intriguer, an 
undisciplined enemy of the Party, a man who had planned 
to arrest Lenin and overthrow the Soviet Government in 


1918. 


“My counter-revolutionary activity . . . dates back, even 
consciously, to 1919-1920, when I gathered together a 
group of my students at Sverdlov University, which group 
soon began to be rapidly transformed into a faction.” 


One of these students, Slepkov, Bukharin later sent into 
the North Caucasus to organize an insurrection against the 
Soviet Government. 


“In 1928-29... 
Party Central Committee .. . 
Rykov, Tomsky and myself. . . . 
“Then there were opposition members of the Central 
Committee who were becoming transformed into a 
counter-revolutionary gang. . . . We began searching for 
blocs—my meeting with Kamenev and with Piatakov in 
Kamenev’s presence. . . . There were sharp slanderous 
conversations about the Party leadership. .. . 

“I look upon all these efforts as a search for criminal 
contacts and a criminal bloc with those circles grouped 
around Kamenev-Zinoviev on one hand and on the other 
around Trotsky and Piatakov—against the Party leader- 
ship and against the Party... . 

“+ in BOD . the trio Bukharin-Rykov-Tomsky 
was transformed into a center of the illegal counter- 
revolutionary organization. 

‘“... By the Autumn of 1932 there began . . . the 
transition to the tactics of the violent overthrow of the 
Soviet power the platform consisted of a ‘palace 
revolution’ .. . an outright alliance with the Trotskyists. 
“... At the end of 1932 there was formed a bloc of 
Rights, Trotskyists and Zinovievists . . . by that time 
already had begun to arise terrorist sentiments. . . . 

‘. .. At this period the groups of plotters in the Red 
Army was established. . . . 

“... The idea of a coup d'état among us, the Right 
plotters, originated in 1929-1930. .. . At that time we 
had already discussed the question of the overthrow of 
the Soviet Government by violent means with the aid of 
the group of military participants in the plot... . 

“. . By 1930-1931 . . . stress was laid on the develop- 
ment of the insurrectionary movements and several kulak 
uprisings were provoked. . . . 

“ . . IL sent Slepkov to establish contacts with the White 
Guard Cossack circles. .. . 


reconnoitering among the members of 
illegal conferences . . 
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“Radek told me of his negotiations with Trotsky, that 
Trotsky had engaged in negotiations with the German 
fascists about territorial concessions in return for aid 
to the counter-revolutionary organization. . . . 

“. .. Trotsky, while pushing terror, considered that the 
main chance for the bloc’s rise to power was the defeat 
of the USSR in war with Germany and Japan, in return 
for territorial concessions (Ukraine to the Germans, the 
Far East to the Japanese).” 


(...the German advance proceeded according 
to prearranged plan... ) 


‘“. . + In 1933-1934, the kulaks were already crushed. 

The insurrectionary movements ceased to be a real pos- 

sibility and therefore in the Right organization the central 

thought was for a counter-revolutionary coup d’état. . . .” 

The plan for a coup d’état was postponed because “it 
would evoke extreme indignation among the masses.” Hav- 
ing lost the kulaks, and lacking any other possible mass 
support within the country, the plotters sought to strength- 
en their alliances with fascism abroad. 


‘“. . « In the summer of 1934, Radek told me that direc- 
tives had been received from Trotsky, that Trotsky was 
conducting negotiations with the Germans, that Trotsky 
had already promised the Germans a whole series of ter- 
ritorial concessions, including the Ukraine. 


a“ 


. .. Territorial concessions to Japan also figured there. 


“ 


. . . Karakhan had concluded an agreement with the 
Germans on conditions of economic concessions . . . the 
Germans had put forward a demand for territorial con- 
cessions. .. . The Germans demanded the tearing up of 
the agreements between the USSR and Czechoslovakia 
and France, and Karakhan had replied in the affirma- 
tive... .” 

With one of his wretched little evasions, Bukharin tried 
to insist that he did not originate the idea of inviting the 
Nazis into the Soviet Union. This was Tomsky’s idea 
said Bukharin—as though that made any difference in the 
result. 


(... they beat former Socialist workers... ) 


Bukharin denied complicity in the murder of Gorky, as 
though this were a small crime beneath his baseness. . . . 
(He testified, however, that in 1935 Tomsky told him 
that Trotsky was preparing some hostile attempt against 
Gorky as a defender of Stalinist construction. Bukharin 
did nothing to protect Gorky from this danger.) 

At the end, Bukharin summed it up: 


“I admit my guilt of betraying the Socialist fatherland 

. of organizing a kulak uprising, of preparing terrorist 
acts, of belonging to an underground anti-Soviet organi- 
zation. .. . I admit guilt of the vile plan to dismember 
the USSR, for Trotsky talked about territorial conces- 
sions while i was in a bloc with Trotsky. .. . 


‘.. . degeneration of psychology, degeneration of people. 
Historical examples of such degeneration are known. One 
need only mention the names of Briand, Mussolini and 
so forth. A degeneration took place which led us into a 
camp very close to kulak prextorian fascism... .” 

To support this story of “degeneration” Bukharin had 
to deny that he plotted to kill Lenin in 1918. He readily 
admitted that he and his fellow ‘Left’? Communists had 
plotted with Trotsky and the Left Socialist Revolutionists 
to arrest Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov and to overthrow the 
Soviet Government. (It was the bullet of a Left Socialist 
Revolutionist which wounded Lenin and _ hastened his 
death). But Bukharin would rot admit that he had 
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planned the physical destruction of the leaders of the Rev- 
olution. Several of his fellow conspirators of the “Left” 
Communist faction came into court as witnesses and called 
Bukharin a liar. They said that he had, indeed, in 1918 
prepared to murder Lenin and Stalin. Bukharin contin- 
ued to deny—it would be difficult to trace a history of 
“degeneration” after the confession of such an early and 
monstrous crime. 

The confession of Alexei Rykov was a catalogue of 
treason : 


“T betrayed my country. 

“This betrayal was expressed in relations with the fiercest 
enemies of the Soviets, in gambling on its defeat... . 
“We prepared a coup d'état, organized kulak rebellions 
and recognized terror as a method of struggle. . . 

“I built a special terrorist organization in the Urals... . 


“Tt is absolutely undoubted that our reliance on terror, 
the defense of terror, could only exert influence on the 
origin of these murders (the murders of Kirov, Kuibyshev, 
Menzhinsky, Gorky and Peshkov). Had not terror been 
recognized as a method, had we not defended it, the 
murder of these people would not have taken place. In 
this respect I must bear responsibility. .. . When we dis- 
cussed the question of terror, we estimated it as a means 
of dealing a blow at the most responsible and powerful 
links in the Party. When we spoke of this we had before 
us the names of Stalin, Voroshilov, Molotov, Kaganovich. 
... 1 am bound to accept the responsibility for the murder 
of Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev, Peshkov and Gorky.” 


Krestinsky confessed in open court: 
¥ In 1921, I accepted Trotsky’s proposal to join in 
illegal Trotskyist work which he then began, forming 
forces for subsequent open actions. 

“|. Toward the end of 1923 there took place an open 
attack of the Trotskyists against the Party. The defeat 
we Trotskyists suffered only strengthened our wrath and 
sharpened the struggle... . 

“In 1927, the Reichswehr proposed not only to 
intensify our espionage activities, but to make certain 
political promises, regarding economic concessions in the 
Ukraine in case we came to power. Trotsky and our- 
selves, fearing to be deprived of a source of financial 
means, gave consent and deepened this treacherous agree- 
ment. ... 


“ 


. . . The masses were against us. The open struggle 
held no promise of success. . . . Trotsky issued instruc- 
tions to all supporters expelled from the Party to return 
to the Party, making double-dealing statements. Simul- 
taneously he issued instructions to re-establish the illegal 
Trotskyist organization which should now bear a purely 
conspiratorial character.” 


Rakovsky said: 


“IT am a double spy. In 1924 I entered into criminal 
contact with the British Intelligence Service and in 1934 
entered into criminal contact with the Japanese Intelli- 
gence Service. . . 
‘“. .. Trotsky will not succeed in hiding, even beyond the 
Mexican borders, from that complete and final disgrace 
and shame which all of us are undergoing here. . . 
“What did we Trotskyists represent in the Party? We 
were alien elements in the living organism of the Party. 
x We Trotskyists bought our contacts with inter- 
national secret services. . . . We did not stop at perfidy, 
deceit, betrayal, assassination. . . .I shall not speak of any 
ideology of this bloc whatsoever. . . .” 
The confession of Yagoda explained why this criminal 
gang went so long unexposed. Yagoda said that his anti- 
Soviet activity began in 1928, when he joined the Right 
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conspirators who gave him “the job of protecting the or- 
ganization of the Rights from detection.”’ 
“I must relate with full responsibility that the reason why 
the Soviet Government could not unearth the counter- 
revolutionary activity of the Rights and Trotskyists until 
1937-1938 was my treacherous work in the Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs” (of which Yagoda was head after he 
had contrived the murder of his chief Menzhinsky). 
Yagoda confessed his complicity in the murders of Kirov 
and Gorky. He confessed that he shielded foreign spies, 
stole state funds for the benefit of Trotsky, and, that, with 
the other conspirators, he believed in “preparing and achiev- 
ing the defeat of the USSR in case of war.” 


(...a well coordinated plan... ) 


Gregory Grinko, a Ukrainian bourgeois nationalist, con- 
spired to open the borders of the Ukraine to the fascist 
invasion. He employed his position in the Commissariat 
of Finance in some highly successful wrecking operations, 
intended to damage the Soviet currency, and to disrupt 
Socialist construction. In his final statement, Grinko said: 


“I am before the court as a direct agent and spy for fascist 
states, as a direct ally of fascism in its struggle against 


the USSR. 

“But it was not fascism that made me what I am. Fascism 

reaped for its advantage the ripe fruits of many years of 

struggle of the Trotskyites and the Rights against the 

Partv and against the Soviet power. It is to Trotsky and 

Bukharin that I am indebted for such a school of mon- 

strous double-dealing which led us all to fascism.” 

We have space for no more. There were twenty-one in 
all; their criminal careers inextricably intermingled. Many 
types and many histories, all bound to one common 
treachery. 

Vladimir Ivanov became an agent of the Tsar’s police 
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when he was a high school student in Tula in 1911. In 
1915 he joined the Bolshevik Party as a spy and provoca- 
teur on instructions from Colonel Kolokolov of the Mos- 
cow Secret Police. After the Revolution he went into 
Bukharin’s group of ‘Left’ Communists, seeing there a 
chance to contribute to the overthrow of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, as his best hope of escaping detection. It is not 
necessary to believe a word of the Tsar’s spy about the 
crimes of Bukharin. It is only necessary to hear Bukharin 
admit his relations with the spy, Ivanov: 

“I confirm that | have known Ivanov since the time of 

the Brest peace in 1918. . . . During the Tenth Party 

Congress (held in March, 1921.—Ed.) I advised Ivanov 

to continue anti-Party work, considering him counter- 

revolutionary minded.” 

So it is clear that Bukharin knew the Tsar’s spy for 
what he was, and did not expose, but used him as a tool 
against the Revolution. 

The mind is staggered by such infamy. Bur that is no 
reason to pretend that this conspiracy is a strange defect 
of ‘Russian character’ unknown to Americans. 


Before even the incomplete press reports of confession 
and testimony were printed in this country, The New Re- 
public exclaimed rather sanctimoniously: ‘People who can 
behave like this are simply outside our realm of discourse.” 

We do not know what ivory realm of discourse is in- 
habited by the editors of The New Republic. We suggest 
that they read the American Constitution, the penal code, 
and any good history of the United States. Treason is de- 
fined in Article III, Section 3, of the Constitution as mak- 
ing war against the people of the United States or ‘“‘ad- 
hering to their Enemies, giving them Aid and Comfort.” 
A very precise description of the crimes of Trotsky, 
Bukharin and the rest. Furthermore, the American Con- 
stitution provides that traitors may be convicted of treason 
“on Confession in open court.” So it appears that treason 
was not outside the realm of discourse of the American 
founding fathers, and that they expected that traitors ap- 
prehended might “confess in open court.” 


Those who wish to conceal the terrible import of the 
Moscow trials have tried to pretend that such confessions 
as we have printed above are strange “Russian” behavior, 
alien, inexplicable—and therefore incredible to Americans. 
How then do they explain the fact that the American Con- 
stitution specifically provides for conviction of treason upon 
“confession in open court?” 

The punishment of treason by the laws of the United 
States is death. 

The authors of the American Constitution had good 
reason to provide for the punishment of treason. They 
knew Benedict Arnold, who conspired to deliver West 
Point to the British; they knew the treachery of General 
Charles Lee, plotting to aid the British against the Army of 
the Revolution; they knew General Samuel Parsons of the 
Connecticut militia, accused of selling military informa- 
tion to the officers of King George; and they were to know 
Aaron Burr, who offered to deliver to the British all the 
land west of the Alleghenies. These and many other spies 
and Tory sympathizers, high in the ranks of the young 
government, plotted treason against the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Is it true, then, as The New Republic says, that the 
Moscow trial only revealed the “Tartar beneath the skin 
of the Russian” and so has no meaning for Americans? In 
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any journal but The New Republic, such a statement 
would be the most arrant racial chauvinism. But here it ts 
only a symptom of isolationism. This pretense that Rus- 
sians are strange barbarians is a preface to the declaration 
that any proposal of American cooperation with the Soviet 
Union “is sure to be buried under popular disapproval.” 
The pretense that Russians are mysterious, or Asiatic, and 
totally unlike all fine, healthy Americans, is only another 
facet of the isolationist illusion. The Soviet people speak 
Russian, when they are not speaking Ukrainian, or Georgian 
or Yiddish or Kalmuck or German or some other of the 
hundred or more languages of the Union. 
sible to lie and cheat and plot and betray in all these 
languages, just as in English or any Yankee dialect. 

We have referred elsewhere to the activities of Mrs. 
Marguerite Harrison, one of the most daring of American 
women spies since Peggy Shippen betrayed General Wash 
ington’s officers to the British. We revert to Mrs. Harri- 
son because, in her small way, she represents the classic 
type of spy in all countries at all times. She was a profes- 
sional spy, engaged by Military Intelligence for illegal 
work in a foreign country. 

Her confession, with a promise to be good, got her out of 
jail. She was allowed to remain in Moscow on her own 
parole—which she immediately violated in an interesting 
way: 


But it is pos 


“I began to find underground means of sending vital 
information out of Moscow. Sometimes I was able to 
send a typed memorandum by a messenger I could trust. 
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More often | sent verbal messages to our military attaches 
in Riga and Berlin by some newspaper correspondent or 
businessman who had come to Russia. 


She made secret connections with Tsarist officers and: 


“During this period I also came into contact with many 
members of the opposition Socialist parties and | began to 
have an idea of the many intrigues against the Soviet 
regime.” 


That was in 1920, but the pattern is the same as that 
revealed by the recent trial. Here are the same “opposition 
Socialist parties’—the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolu- 
tionaries and the disloyal factionalists and disrupters, con- 
spiring against the Soviet Government. ‘These are always 
the natural dupes and agents of espionage. ‘The spies know 
where to look for their tools, and the plotters find their 
way to the spies. ‘he foreign spy quickly made connec- 
tions with Tsarist officers and in circles of “intrigue against 
the Soviet regime.” 

And in the older story we recognize those other familiar 
figures of the recent trials, the businessmen and newspaper 
correspondents who carry messages for the spies. 

Always and everywhere factionalism and disloyalty pro- 
vide the recruiting ground for spies. 

Last year a Senate Committee investigated the activities 
of 3,871 spies operating in the United States for five 
espionage agencies. One of these strike-breaking agencies, 
alone, had over three hundred spies in the membership of 
American trade unions. Many of them held offices of trust 
in the unions. On the lists of this one agency, as disclosed 
to the Senate Committee, were the vice-president of a na- 
tional union, fourteen local union presidents, eight local 
vice-presidents, twenty secretaries—with access to all mem- 
bership lists—and many other officials. Most of them were 
not spies sent in from the outside, but union members 
recruited for betrayal. 

Industrial spies are a familiar and evil figure in our 
country. ‘They are known to every American trade union- 
ist, if not to the editors of the liberal weeklies. They are 
the advance army of fascism in the United States, plotting 
against the unions, against the best leaders of the unions, 
and against the very lives of the workers. Here, very close 
at home, stealthily engaged in their deadly work, are the 
wreckers and diversionists of the American workers’ move- 
ment, the agents of the enemies of American democracy. 

When Lenin called Zinoviey and Kameney ‘‘strike- 
breakers” for their betrayal of the Revolution, every Rus- 
sian worker knew what he meant. And every conscious 
American worker who has met the treachery of company 
spies and provocateurs, knows what crimes were dealt with 
in the Moscow court. ‘There was nothing strange to any 
militant trade unionist who has seen the effects of double- 
crossing and betrayal in the ranks. Strike-breakers, stool 
pigeons, finks and sluggers. Every man or woman who 
has been on a picket line knows these people only too well. 

How are such spies and betrayers recruited among Amer- 
ican workers, and among American trade union officials? 
Just as they were recruited in the Soviet Union—in the 
ranks of factionalism, from among the disrupters, in every 
disloyal and undisciplined group. The Senate Committee 
report* describes the technique of the “hooker” whose func- 
tion is to gain recruits for strike-breaking and betrayal: 


“The factions and differences of opinion which naturally 












*Industrial Espionage, Report No. 46, Part 3, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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arise in any organization are grist to the hooker’s ae 
“A union member who is disgruntled because of factional- 
ism in the union is easy prey to the accomplished hooker. 


” 


“At first he is told that he is to report on various innocu- 
ous matters dealing with plant efficiency and the conduct 
of supervisory officers. 


“r 


The hooked man soon discovers that his employment is 
leading him into betraying his friends. . . . There eventu- 
ally comes a point where every hooked man must make 
up his mind whether or not he will be a spy... . 

“The hooked man, once he has continued to render his 
reports after he is fully aware of the significance of his 
work, has matured into the professional spy. Once his 
moral integrity is gone and he has definitely alienated 
himself from the interests of his fellow worker, he be- 
comes dependent upon the spy agency. He becomes a callous 
and unscrupulous informant. His whole moral fiber 
weakens. ... 


“In the councils of the union the spy often assumes the 
role of the agent provocateur. . .. More subtle than the 
role of the open provocateur, but no less damaging, is that 
of the contentious dissenter who, under the cloak of 
plausibility, creates a breach in the ranks of the member- 
ship. He attempts to discredit leaders, particularly ag- 
gressive ones who are seeking to increase the strength of 
the union. An able spy may be able to create a following 
for ideas opposed to the best interests of the union. He 
readily shifts from one side to another in a local struggle, 
prolonging contention and dissuading from positive actions 
which will build the union. 


This is the description of the Trotskyist and disrupter 
as he behaves everywhere. Out of their own bitter ex- 
perience with such spies and strike-breakers, American work- 
ers will welcome the verdict of the Soviet court which ex- 
posed a plot of international fascism and defended the in- 
terests of democracy and progress everywhere. Vigilance 
and stern justice are a defense against the entrance of Nazi 
troopers with their whips. 
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Right — Moscow 
students strolling 
in a corner of the 
Park of Culture 
and Rest. Below 
—A steel worker 
of Magnitogorsk 
working in the 
garden of his cot- 
tage on free day 
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A NEW CIVILIZATION 


By SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 


The Webbs remove a question mark—after watching closely devel- 
opments of the past two years they are more convinced than ever 


that the way to the Good Life has been found in the USSR 


[* 1933, when settling the title of 
the book-to-be, we chose ‘Soviet 
Communism” to express our purpose 
of describing the actual organization of 
the USSR. Before publication, in 
1935, we added the query, “A New 
Civilization?” What we have learnt 
of the developments during 1936-1937 
has persuaded us to withdraw the in- 
terrogation mark. We see no sign in 
the USSR of any weakening on the 
stern prohibition of private profit- 
making; meaning by this either the 
buying of commodities with the object 
of selling them at a higher price 
(termed speculation) or the hiring of 
workers for the purpose of making 
pecuniary gain out of their product 
(termed exploitation). Moreover, fif- 
teen year’s experience of three succes- 
sive Five-Year Plans has demonstrated 
the practicability of what the Western 
World declared to be beyond human 
capacity, namely, the advance planning 
of the wealth-production and the cul- 
tural activities of an immense popula- 
tion; together with the deliberate or- 
ganization of the whole for the supply 
and service of the community with- 
out the guidance of “price in the mar- 
ket” arrived at by the chaffering of 
buyers and sellers. 

This twofold change of fundamental 
base effected by Soviet Communism— 
the abolition of the profit-maker’s trad- 
ing and hiring of wage-labor guided 
by the competitive price system, and 
the substitution of deliberately planned 
production for community consump- 
tion at authoritatively fixed retail 
prices, according to the utilitarian in- 
stead of the economic calculus *— 
seems to us to be so vitally different 
from the essential base of the capitalist 
organization which has during the past 
four centuries spread over the Western 
World, as definitely to amount to a 
new civilization. This is not to say 





* Economists owe to the late Professor F. Y. 
Edgeworth (in his Mathematical Psychics, 1881) 
a distinction, which some of them forget, be- 
tween the economic calculus, dependent on price 
in a competitive market, the necessary basis of 
a capitalist system; and the utilitarian calculus, 
based on greatest happiness, the greatest possible 
agzregate of pleasure, “summed through all time 
and over all sentience” (p. vii), which is what 
the sociologist or the statesman has to estimate 
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that, in twenty years, the Soviet Union 
has achieved a condition of plenty as 
statistically opulent as the richest capi- 
talist nations have reached in the course 
of several centuries. In spite of a 
material progress during these twenty 
years which has probably never been 
equalled in any other country at any 
period of its history, the 180 millions 
of Soviet citizens have still an insuf- 
ficient supply of what seem to be neces- 
saries of civilization—to name _ only 
two, of bedrooms and of boots! What 
is really significant in this connection 
is the economic discovery that the sub- 
stitution, for profit-making manufac- 
turing, of planned production for com- 
munity consumption, frees the nation 
not only from the alternation of booms 
and slumps, but also, by ensuring an 
effective demand in the 
growing population, from the hitherto 


ubiquitous 


incessant social malady of involuntary 
mass unemployment. As to increas- 
ing plenty, Soviet Communism has the 
guarantee, not only of a continuous ad- 
vance of technical science, but also of 
the psychological discovery by the 
workers that the planning system elimi- 
nates the enemy party from distribu- 
tion. The entire net product of the 
community is in fact shared among 
those who cooperate in its production, 
in whatever way they themselves de- 
cide, without tribute to a hereditary 
parasitic class. This produces an emo- 
tional passion for production among 
the industrial millions such as hereto- 
fore has only been manifested in other 
countries by the individual peasant 
proprietor or the profit-making entre- 
preneur. In the USSR it is the trade 
unions that most strongly insist on the 
utmost use of labor-saving machinery 
and piece-work rates, socialist competi- 
tion and Stakhanovism. But there is 
another and a non-materialist factor 
in Soviet Communism, setting it in 
contrast with the civilization of the 
Western World. It is based on an in- 
tellectual unity throughout all its ac- 
tivities. It definitely rejects every 
remnant of the superstition and magic 
which the ‘most matter-of-fact twen- 
tieth-century man in the capitalist so- 


cleties retains in his conception of the 
universe and of man’s place in it. That 
is to say, Soviet Communism puts no 
limit to the growth of man’s knowl- 
edge. It counts, in fact, on a vast and 
unfathomable advance of 
every field. But (as is specially char- 
acteristic of a new civilization) it re- 
fuses to accept as knowledge or as the 
basis of its code of conduct any of the 
merely traditional beliefs and postulates 
about man and universe for which no 
rational foundation can be found, or 
any of the purely subjective imaginings 
of the metaphysician or the theologian. 
It is working out the ethics of a new 


science in 


civilization upon its own experience of 
social life. And in that pragmatic evo- 
lution of a code of conduct based es 
sentially upon the hygiene of the in- 
dividual and of the social organism of 
which he forms part, Soviet Commun- 
ism is assisted by the essential unity in 
principle of its economics and its ethics. 
Under Communism, with its 
planned production for community con- 
sumption, the pecuniary gain to the 
profit-making entrepreneur, nicknamed 
the economic calculus, the free work- 
ing of which is the be-all and end-all 
of capitalist civilization, is deemed an 
undesirable guide to action, whether 
public or private. The dominant mo- 
tive in everyone’s life must be not 
pecuniary gain to anyone but the wel- 
tare of the human race, now and for 
all time. For it is clear that everyone 
starting adult life is in debt to the com- 
munity in which he has been born and 
bred, cared for, fed and clothed, edu- 
cated and entertained. Anyone who, 
to the extent of his ability, does less 
than his share of work, and takes a 
full share of the wealth produced in 
the community, is a thief, and should 
be dealt with as such. That is to say, 
he should be compulsorily reformed in 
body and mind so that he may become 
a useful and happy citizen. On the 
other hand, those who do more than 
their share of the work that is useful 
to the community, who invent or ex- 
plore, who excel in the arts or crafts, 
who are able and devoted leaders in 


(Continued on page 36) 
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I KNEW THOSE WRECKERS 


By CARROLL G. HOLMES 


An American technician tells of sabotage and wrecking directly 
encountered during seven years’ experience in Soviet industry 


ODAY as | look back at that year 

I cannot imagine why in 1930 I 
ever signed on the dotted line of a 
Soviet contract. I knew little of 
Soviet Russia or of Soviet Russia’s 
politics or people. I had no political 
convictions of any kind, as a matter of 
fact. My father voted the Democratic 
ticket, and I followed suit. More 
heredity than conviction. The only 
part of the newspapers I cared any- 
thing about was the comic section. Who 
Stalin was, I hadn’t the slightest no- 
tion, although I had noticed Lenin’s 
name in the headlines. So I suppose 
it was just the glamor of travelling to 
a far country, of going to a strange 
world, that led me to sign up as a 
foundryman to help in the organization 
and putting into production of the 
Stalingrad tractor plant on the Volga. 

Six weeks after signing the contract 
I was in Soviet Russia. On April 30 
a group of Americans and their wives 
and children arrived in Leningrad from 
London. We were all put up at the 
Intourist hotel ‘‘Europa”’, where a 
great banquet was prepared for all of 
us that night. After a day of sight- 
seeing in Leningrad and another in 
Moscow we went to Nizhni Novgorod, 
and then on down the Volga to Stalin- 
grad. The story of what followed dur- 
ing the next year and a half at Stalin- 
grad, the difficulties and struggles of 
that period, and of how we finally got 
production under way in that giant 
tractor factory, will have to wait until 
another time. Now I want to tell you 
about some of my later experiences, be- 
cause I believe they will throw impor- 
tant light on many of the things that 
have been revealed during the great 
treason and wrecking trials of the past 
year. 

The latter part of 1931, after most 
of the Americans had left Stalingrad, 
found me head of the American Tech- 
nical Society there and _ production 
manager of the shop. I was kept 
pretty busy, and tried to help in other 
departments as well as my own. 
Gradually we begzn to step up produc- 
tion. By the first of October we 
reached the planned production of a 
hundred tractors a day, and held it. 
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I went off for a two weeks vacation 
in Berlin, but became seriously ill after 
my return to Stalingrad as a result of 
the strain of the summer’s work. Since 
my work there had just about come to 
an end, I went back to Moscow late 
in December, where, through the help 
of a friend, arrangements were made 
for me to live at the home of a doctor 
who took care of me for the next four 
months, 


Sabotage at the Centrolit Foundry 
URING the period when | was 


convalescing in Moscow, I was 
asked to do some work at the Centrolit 
foundry project, now “Stankolit”. This 
was supposed to be the largest machine- 
building foundry in the world, and 
represented an investment of 17,- 
000,000 gold rubles, approximately $9,- 
000,000. I was taken on as a crane 
and conveyor designer. In going over 
the plans I found that the foundry was 
to be equipped almost entirely with 
German machinery of a somewhat an- 
tiquated type. All the moulding ma- 
chines and conveyor equipment were to 
be purchased in Germany. In addition, 
much more equipment was included 
than could possibly be used in this 
project. I was convinced that this Ger- 
man equipment was not suited to this 
project and simply would not produce. 
I immediately began to draw up plans 
that called for American type equip- 
ment. At every move I was blocked 
by the German consultant working on 
this project, and by the chief engineer 
of the factory, who backed the Ger- 
man. The assistant director of the fac- 
tory had been in America. He knew 
the German system did not answer their 
needs. He agreed with my ideas, but 
seemed powerless to do anything about 
the situation. 

I was finally called to a meeting to 
decide the question as to how many 
cranes were needed to give this fac- 
tory the desired tonnage of 59,000 tons 
of castings per year. I had gone deeply 
into this subject and had figured ac- 
cording to the blueprints of the jobs 
to be made that the highest number 
possible to use, allowing an extra one 
in each of the eleven bays in case of 


breakdown, would be 34. The Ger- 
man then produced his project, which 
called for a total of 47 cranes. That 
meant thirteen more cranes than could 
possibly be used in that project. 1 ac- 
cused the German of receiving a com- 
mission on each crane put in the foun- 
dry, as all the cranes were bought in 
Germany. I soon discovered that the 
whole equipment for this plant was be- 
ing purchased under the same condi- 
tions, which could only be described as 
sabotage. In some cases machinery 
was ordered far in excess of any pos- 
sible requirements—in other cases types 
of machinery they could have no use 
for at all. The chief engineer, who 
was an appointee of Piatakov’s, then 
assistant commissar of Heavy In- 
dustry, backed the German consultant 
every time and my plans were re- 
jected. I told them over and over 
again that the German equipment 
ordered was not suited to their pur- 
pose. The excuse given me was that 
Germany was giving credits that could 
not be obtained elsewhere. 


(At this point in Mr. Holmes’ manuscript, 
we checked back with the transcript of the 
proceedings of the Piatakov trial of January 
1937. Piatakov testified then to being in 
Berlin on official business in 1931, and being 
put im touch with Trotsky’s son Sedov by 

N. Smirnov, also in Berlin at the time 
Piatakov described a meeting with Sedov in 
which the latter outlined Trotsky’s plans for 
the forcible overthrow of the Stalin leader- 
ship by terrorism and wrecking. Quoting his 
conversation with Sedov, Piatakov testified: 

“Without any beating about the bush, 
Sedov said: ‘You realize that inasmuch as 
the fight has been resumed, money is needed 
You can provide the necessary funds for wag- 
ing the fight.’ He was hinting that my busi- 
ness position enabled me to set aside certain 
government funds, or, to put it bluntly, to 
steal. Sedov said that only one thing was 
required of me namely, that I should place 
as many orders as possible with two German 
firms, Borsig and Demag, and that he, Sedov, 
would arrange to receive the necessary sums 
from them, bearing in mind that I would not 
be particularly exacting as to prices ... it 
was clear that the additions to prices that 
would be made on Soviet orders would pass 
wholly or in part into Trotsky’s hands for 
his counter-revolutionary purposes.” 

The American engineer, John D. Little- 
page, in his Saturday Evening Post article, 
tells of accompanying Piatakov on this same 
mission, and blocking one of Piatakov’s ef- 
forts to secure rebates from German firms. 
Defendants in the most recent trial also tes- 
tified regarding this method of raising funds 
for Trotskyist activity. Thus the pattern 
becomes complete—Ed.) 
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HE sequel to this episode was 

when I was called back to the 
plant in 1934 to find out why the 
plant was producing nothing but scrap. 
It was producing 60 per cent of foun- 
dry scrap, and 40 per cent more charge- 
able to the foundry when the castings 
were machined. ‘They were using the 
German equipment and methods I had 
opposed. The place was full of cranes 
and other equipment purchased at the 
Demag firm in Germany, far in excess 
of requirements. ‘The melting fur- 
naces were being worked under the 
German technique, the metal was 
poorly melted and cold. I went over 
the plant carefully and reported that 
it would have to be completely made 
over. The 17,000,000 rubles that had 
been sunk into it, largely under the 
supervision of wreckers, had _ been 
largely wasted. A striking instance I 
discovered of the sabotage in the 
construction of this plant was the plac- 
On a 
moulding floor 1100 feet long, the air 
compressors were placed in the corner 
of the foundry next to the office. This 
meant that the machines at the other 
end of the floor could not possibly get 
sufficient pressure to operate. They 
should have been placed in the middle 
of the floor to take care of all ma- 
chinery. I had pointed this out origi- 
nally, and any child could see the logic 
of it. But the wreckers deliberately 
placed the compressors at one end of 
the floor, and this became one of the 
main brakes on production in the plant 
‘Today that plant is slowly going back 
to the original project | made in 1932, 
and the percentage of scrap is being 
reduced to below 14 since my visit. 
The original German machinery is be- 


ing of the air compressors. 


ing replaced with American type ma- 
chines, and the 59,000 tons per vear 
has been surpassed by many per <cnt. 
That was my first experience in the 
sabotage I later found to be prevailing 
in many plants. 


Smirnov Offers a Bribe 


AFTER my first fruitless effort to 

help straighten out the Centrolit 
foundry project in 1932, I was re- 
quested by Gipromash (State Institute 
for Machine Production) to pinch-hit 
in place of a consultant who was away 
on a vacation in Denmark. Gipro- 
mash was then finishing the project for 
the Urals locomotive and car-building 
shops in Nizhni Tagil, the largest 
in the world, a wonderful project which 
was to cost something like 160,000,000 


rubles. I personally checked over all 
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the plans of the foundries, ot which 
there were six. The plans themselves 
were perfect in every detail. However, 
I discovered that the consultant was 
preparing to fill the place with useless 
conveyors—many more than could pos- 
sibly be needed. Another American 
engineer who looked over the plans 
with me put it this way, in his Yankee 
nasal tones. 

“Yew know, Mr. Director, I’m not 
a foundryman, but if yew wish to have 
my opinion, I would say that the man 
who made that project was selling 
conveyors.” 

The wreckers had done the same 
stunt here as in Centrolit. Dozens of 
conveyors and large amounts of other 
material for which there was abso- 
lutely no need in this plant were being 
purchased in Germany. When the 
Consultant returned from his vacation 
the director of Gipromash turned over 
my contract to the Glavtransmash 
(Transport Machinery Administra- 
tion) Trust which would have direct 
control over the Nizhni Tagil plant 
while it was being built and placed in 
operation. 

| presented my contract at the di- 
rector’s office of Glavtransmash. The 
Assistant Director, Ivan Nikitich Smir- 
nov, took me over. He said he knew 
about my transfer, and suggested that 
an entirely new contract be drawn up 
to replace my old one, to which lI 
agreed. He called in the head of the 
foreign department and told him to 
draw up a contract according to a 
plan that he himself would write out, 
and he told me to come back next day 
to receive the new contract and that I 
was from now on to consider myself in 
the employ of Glavtransmash. 

When I came back the next day I 
was handed a contract drawn up and 
signed by Smirnov himself. It fol- 
lowed the form of the ordinary con- 
tract between foreigners and Soviet 
trusts. However, I noted one impor- 
tant omission. My previous contract 
was on the basis of 500 rubles ($275) 
a month for foreign transfer, and 1200 
rubles a month for me to use for my 
own expenses in the Soviet Union. This 
arrangement was made so that for- 
eigners on contract could send money 
out to their families or for deposit to 
their bank accounts at home, and at 
the same time have everything they 
needed in the Soviet Union. The con- 
tract handed me by Smirnov provided 
for 800 rubles ($400) monthly for 
foreign transfer but for no rubles to be 
paid me in the Soviet Union. I ex- 
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pressed surprise at this, whereupon 
Smirnov admitted the error, took the 
contract back and told me to come 
back for a revised contract the next 
day. The next day he presented the 
same contract to me again, with no 
changes. Smirnov explained that this 
was the arrangement he wanted. He 
then outlined a plan that sounded very 
peculiar to me. He said that my work 
would be in Moscow except for a few 
trips to the Nizhni Tagil plant, for 
which my expenses would be taken care 
of. 1 would be needed in his office 
only for an occasional consultation. I 
would therefore be free to work else- 
where, in fact he would help me get 
another position in Moscow for which 
I would be paid in rubles. He said 
that I would be working directly with 
him, and would have no contact with 
the engineers or anyone else working 
on the project, and that he knew I 
would be valuable to him. At that 
he was ready to dismiss me but lI, 
puzzled about just what was expected 
of me, pressed him for further ex- 
planation as to just what my work 
would be. 

His answer was: “It will be neces- 
sary to hold back production of the 
Nizhni Tagil plant, and I should like 
to have your services and advice along 
that line.” 

I still didn’t catch on. But | knew 
how badly the Soviet railroads needed 
cars. I knew that for months the 
papers, the radio, speakers everywhere 
had been drumming away at the short- 
age of railway cars and railroad equip- 
ment. I asked him why production 
would be held up. He answered: 

“It will be necessary to do this be- 
cause we are really not ready yet to 
start up the plant.” 


Axle Forge Shop of the Nizhni Tagil Plant 
—A special object of the wreckers’ plans 
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This didn’t make sense, and I began 
to see there was something rotten in 
the whole business. I told him 1 wasn’t 
interested under those _ conditions. 
That I had come over to the Soviet 
Union to do honest work and not to 
be stood up against a wall. We had a 
hot argument which ended in my tear- 
ing up the contract and throwing it in 
his face and stamping out of his office. 
After that Smirnov had me blacklisted 
and discredited and I could not get a 
job with Glavtransmash. 

(The Smirnov here referred to was con- 
victed of treason by the court at the Zino- 
viev trial in August, 1936, and is the same 
person referred to _im Piatakov's testimony 
above. Checking Piatakov’s testimony fur- 
ther, we find another important link with 
Mr. Holmes’ story. We quote from the trial 
proceedings: 

Vyshinsky: “Tell us of the specific wreck- 


ing work of the Trotskyite organizations 
that you know about.” 
Piatakov: .... “In the Urals there were 


two main objects on which wrecking activi- 
ties were concentrated. One was the copper 
industry and the other was the Urals Car 
Construction works—the Nizhni T agil 
plant... where the chief of construction 
was Marniasin, a Trotskyite and a member 
of the Urals group. The government de- 
voted..great attention to this plant and as- 
signed it considerable funds so as to 
get it completed as soon as possible, be 
cause this plant alone was to turn out more 
than all the other car 
works put together. 

“Mariasin carried out the wrecking work 
long the following lines. First of all he sank 
money in piling up unnecessary materials, 
equipment and so on. I think that by the 
beginning of 1936 about fifty million rubles 
were frozen in the form of materials. Then 
as to the quality of the building work. It 
was systematically delayed on the large-part 
construction department, the tool department 
ind the central car assembly department. 
The wrecking activities in the last period 
assumed new forms. Despite the fact that, 
after a delay of two or three years, the 
plant began to enter on its operation stage. 
Variasin created intolerable conditions, 
fomented intrigues, and in a word did every- 
thing to obstruct operations.’"—Ed.) 


very 


cars construction 


Even Textbooks Are Sabotaged 


T the beginning of 1933, not hav- 
ing any immediate job, I decided 

that the most important work I could 
do would be to write a book on Ameri- 
can foundry practice for use in the 
Soviet Union. After my first chapters 
were 1eady, I was advised to take it to 
Bukharin, who was then head of the 
technical propaganda section of the 
People’s Commissariat for Heavy In- 
dustry. After several conferences 
with him, I realized that he was not 
interested in my efforts to help im- 
prove production. I had a long heated 
argument with him and not until I 
threatened to expose him as a bureau- 
crat did I finally succeed in getting a 
contract for the publication of the 
book. The Soviet engineer who had 
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been assigned to be my editor had been 
in America and we managed to get out 
a useful handbook together. The first 
5,000 copies were sold in three weeks. 
During the preparation of this book, 
which lasted three months, I was called 
to “shoot trouble” in several Moscow 
factories. I found that one of the 
chief blocks to productivity was the 
inefficiency of factory transport, so | 
began a second book, on factory trans- 
Despite the success of my pre- 
book, Bukharin attempted to 
stop publication of this book as he had 
the first. But I went over his head 
to Ordzhonikidze, and got an immedi- 
ate contract to go ahead with its prepa- 
ration. 

My meeting with Ordzhonikidze in 
connection with this book led to my 
being employed in the Research In- 
stitute of the Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry, where I worked for the most 
part directly under the instructions of 
Ordzhonikidze—“‘Sergo”, as he was 
called by all those closely associated 
with him. A man of greater character 
and ability I have never seen. To 
know him was to love him and respect 
him. Next to Stalin he was, while he 
was alive, perhaps the leading figure in 
the reorganization of backward Russia 
into an advanced nation, 


port. 
vious 


Wrecking at Nizhni Tagil Industry 

NE day during 1934 while I was 

working in the Research Institute 
in Moscow I ran into a young engineer 
of my acquaintance, Mossavier, who 
had just come back from the Nizhni 
Tagil Plant. He was in despair. He 
was assistant to the superintendent, 
McCarruff, a very able man, and they 
had started the foundry eight months 
before. ‘To date, they had produced 
not one car wheel that was acceptable 
to the Commissariat of Heavy Indus- 
try. Every one had been rejected. | 
asked him the reason for his failures. 
He set them down categorically, and | 
began to try to figure where the trou- 
ble lay. As a result of this interview, 
I was requested, a few days later, to 
make a trip to Nizhni Tagil to look 
over the conditions there. Since I had 
already had some experier:ce with the 
wreckers in charge of that plant, I said 
that I would refuse to make any state- 
ments or give any advice excepting 
through Commissar Ordzhonikidze 
himself. With that understanding, | 
left Moscow on the first of January, 
1935 for a four day observation visit 
to Nizhni Tagil. After a pretty care- 
ful examination I decided that the 


trouble was with the melting process. 

On the evening of the second day, 
a new foundry manager arrived to take 
ever the shop. It was Verginsky, an 
old and good acquaintance of mine, 
whom | had known at Stalingrad and 
Cheliabinsk. After a conference in 
which I outlined my theories as to 
where I thought the trouble lay, he 
begged me to stay and help him get the 
plant into good production. But re- 
membering Smirnov, | said, “Nothing 
doing!”” However, I did finally agree 
to make an actual test myself of the 
melting process. I had told him that 
I had observed when they were tapping 
the metal that the heat at the first tap 
was only 1320°C and never went high- 
er than 1380°C. The next morning he 
asked me to give him a temperature of 
1410°C on the cupola (a small blast 
furnace), for one hour. Mossavier and 
I filled the cupola and turned on the 
blast. Immediately at tapping time, 
the electric power went off and stayed 
off for forty minutes, Another half 
hour of blowing, again the power went 
off for an hour. Then forty minutes 
of blowing, and forty minutes without 
power again. For the sake of those 
who may not understand the effect of 
the power going off during the melting 
process, let me explain that within the 
cupola was a mixture of coke, pig iron, 
scrap and limestone which were being 
melted at a certain temperature to 
make the metal for car-wheels. When- 
ever the power went off, this mixture 
would become cold and settle down in 
the furnace. If the furnace was re- 
started again with this same mixture, 
the product would be off-analysis. All 
the material in the furnace, therefore, 
had to be poured out, and a new mix- 
ture put in. Otherwise the wheels 
made of this metal would not stand the 
test. Thus not only time, but valuable 
materials were utterly wasted. I 
checked carefully and everything con- 
nected with the blast furnace and the 
plant seemed to be in order. ‘The trou- 
ble was at the power station in town, 
some twelve miles away. I was told 
that this cessation of power had been 
a common occurrence. It could only 
have happened by deliberate sabotage. 
No wonder the plant had produced no 
car-wheels. 

That night a meeting was called 
at the superintendant’s office to talk the 
situation over. Exhausted by the day’s 
efforts I asked to be excused early, but 
before I went, I wanted to make one 
suggestion I thought self-explanatory. 

“Do you remember, Comrade Ver- 
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ginsky,” I said, ‘that while we were 
in Stalingrad we, too, had the same 
difficulties with power being cut off 
and the other forms of sabotage and 
wrecking that these people are experi- 
encing here, and do you remember the 
solution? When the power failed 
someone always went for a long ride.” 
Verginsky jumped like one shot! He, 
too, remembered those tough years. 

“Do you think that applies here, 
Mr. Holmes?” 

“Not only here, *but in Moscow as 
well,” | replied. 

I left the same night for Moscow. 

My detailed report of the wrecking 
and sabotage | had found in Nizhni 
Tagil created consternation in Mos- 
cow. I was urged to go back to Nizhni 
Tagil, but I did not want to go. I 
held out for a long time, but finally, 
when Ordzhonikidze himself made a 
special request that I go, I agreed. | 
told him that no results would be pos- 
sible unless certain conditions I stipu- 
lated were taken care of. He conceded 
all points but one. I had asked that a 
member of the G.P.U. be sent along. 
Ordzhonikidze told me that would be 
impossible, but he would send a trust- 
worthy representative. 

The morning of January 28th I ar- 
rived in Nizhni Tagil and found the 
plant all disorganized. The power was 
working, since that method of sabotage 
had already been exposed, but now 
everything else seemed to be wrong. 
Professors from three institutes were in 
charge, new masters had _ interfered 
with the moulding process, and now 
the castings were rough, burnt in, and 
showed sand washes. Most of the cast- 
ings did not get to the annealing pits, 
as they were scrapped on the shakeout. 

However, on that day, the first good 
wheel was cast in that foundry in al- 
most nine months of operation! 

From that day on, by working four- 
teen hours a day or more, fighting some 
foolish move every minute, and doing 
much of the work myself, the produc- 
tion of good wheels finally got under 
way. Some days we would produce 
ten, sometimes sixty, again—none. 
There was still plenty wrong in the 
plant, and we hadn’t gotten to the bot- 
tom of the difficulties by a long way. 
At last after a failure of a cast that | 
knew should have produced 80 per cent 
good castings, and actually only passed 
23 per cent, I tore down the drop test 
and rechecked it. This had been one 
of the puzzles before because whereas 
in America my experience had always 
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been that wheels stood the drop test 
better than the thermal test, here the 
trouble had been all along that the 
wheels did not stand the drop test. 
When I checked the drop test this time 
I found that the tup was right, the an- 
vil correct and the drop height perfect. 
But in tearing down the stone work 
of the base to see what was wrong, we 
found that the anvil had been placed 
directly on a 400 kilogram cast steel 
plate which increases the blow of the 
falling tup some thousand foot pounds, 
when it should have been set directly 
on a rubble stone foundation. Here 
was the answer. Was that base pur- 
posely constructed in that manner? It 
was! No wonder the wheels couldn’t 
stand such a test and had to be 
scrapped. The next day we received 
67 per cent good wheels, and I left for 
Moscow. My work was done. 

While I was working at Nizhni 
Tagil Piatakov arrived one day to look 
over the plant. He was shown around 
by Mariasin, chief of construction. 
They stood near me, where I was work- 
ing on the castings that day, and I 
heard Piatakov say to Mariasin “Get 
rid of that American!” 

It was only later, when I read in 
Piatakov’s testimony that Mariasin 
was his chief murderer and wrecker in 
the Ural industries that I realize what 
that remark must have meant. Ord- 
zhonikidze had told me he could not 
send a representative of the G.P.U. 
out to Nizhni Tagil with me. But 
after I had been there a short time, | 
noticed that a little man I had seen 
around the Commissariat had arrived. 
He didn’t say much to me, but he 
seemed to be everywhere, watching 
everything that went on. I believe his 
presence at the plant was the only thing 
that saved my life. That man’s name 
was Yezhov. 


HAVE only touched on a few of 

the experiences of my seven years 
in the Soviet Union. During the first 
few years that I was there I crabbed 
about conditions with the rest of the 
foreign workers, and did not under- 
stand what was going on. But after 
I had visited hundreds of factories and 
travelled for thousands of miles and 
saw with my own eyes instance after 
instance of wrecking and sabotage my 
eyes were gradually opened. I realized 
that there was an organization inside 
of the organization of the government. 
and that this organization was at- 
tempting to disorganize and disrupt the 


Above—At the Cheliabinsk plant. Below— 
On a Soviet poultry farm 


government itself. I realized that al- 
though foreigners represented only a 
small fraction of the people in the 
Soviet Union, they were very useful in 
the beginning in helping to get the 
industrialization program under way. 
It was therefore part of the strategy 
of the treacherous inner circle to under- 
mine the foreigners’ work, and that 
accounted for many of our early dif- 
ficulties in Stalingrad. I found out 
that through lies and falsified reports 
the wreckers had been able to keep 
many of the actual conditions from the 
knowledge of Stalin and the other real 
Soviet leaders. In every case | found 
that the factory and farm directors 
who were actually following Stalin’s 
plans were succeeding, while those who 
opposed them were creating mass 
misery. I know that thousands of 
people have died from the results of 
intentional wrecking in factories, mines 
and railroads, and thousands of others 
from the wrecking in the food indus- 
tries. And as I sit at my typewriter 
in New York today and read that the 
men responsible for all these things 
have been condemned, I know they de- 
serve it, for the suffering and death 
they have already caused and even more 
for the war and destruction that would 
have come if they had had their way. 
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NORTH POLE ODYSSEY 


By JULIA OLDER 


Hail Papanin, Shirshov, Fedorov, Krenkel!—You have brought back in- 
tangible values—given a new impetus to Society—Mankind does march on! 


OUR intrepid, modest and lovable 

men have placed Soviet progress 
and Soviet heroism in sharp relief 
against fascist barbarism and fascist ag- 
gression. As a result of the exploratory 
zeal and devotion shown by these truly 
typical representatives, the world’s first 
Socialist society has set civilization cen- 
turies ahead in the conquest of nature 
while two gangster-dictators attempt 
to set it back into the dark ages of 
brute force and oppression. 

The democratic world, saddened by 
the fate of Austria, and apprehensive 
for a Spain ravaged by German and 
[Italian troops and bombers, leaps at 
the glad tidings that the little party of 
Soviet explorers who spent 274 days 
on a moving block of ice near the 
North Pole have safely returned to 
civilization with the answers to seem- 
ingly eternal problems concerning a 
heretofore impenetrable region of icy 
waste. Never has Socialist construc- 
tion been so symbolically matched 


against fascist destruction as in the 
triumphant conclusion, at this crucial 
moment of history, of the perfect epic 
of modern times, which a famous scien- 
tist has already ranked in significance 
with the discovery of America. 

The epic has three parts, the first 
of which began in Moscow on March 
22, 1937, when an expedition headed 
by Otto Yulevich Schmidt, chief of 
the Northern Sea Route Administra- 
tion, and piloted by five of the leading 
Soviet flyers took off for the north. On 
May 21 it reached the North Pole and 
established the little wintering party on 
the field of ice which was to be its 
home for nearly nine months. The 
second part consisted of their drift in 
an entirely unexplored area from the 
Pole to the shores of Greenland across 
the Polar Basin. During the third 
part, the drifting scientists continued 
their observations while crossing the 
Greenland Sea, until the breaking up 
of their once “cozy and comfortable” 





HE relief of the Papanin Group was accomplished by the 
same efficient execution of plans laid far in advance that has 





characterized this expedition from the beginning, and which ap- 
pears to be a general characteristic of Soviet Arctic scientific 
work. While the party was established at the Pole by the use of 
planes exclusively, its work was brought to a successful conclu- 
sion by the use of icebreakers and of planes acting as auxiliaries 
of icebreakers, thus bringing into harmonious cooperation three 
of the four methods of field transport. 

The scientific world now looks forward to equally outstanding 
pioneering work when the Soviet explorers employ the fourth 
method of transport—that by submarine, about which we have 
already seen interesting tentative discussions in the Soviet press. 
Meantime, we have breathed easier since the satisfying news that 
Papanin, Fedorov, Shirshov and Krenkel are safe, and with them 
their priceless scientific results, to the publication of which scien- 
tists everywhere look forward. 

This expedition is most significantly viewed as part of the broad 
and wisely foresighted scientific and developmental policy of the 
Soviet Government. We must next admire the bold and effective 
general program worked out by the Central Administration of the 
Northern Sea Route. Then explorers the world over must both 
envy Papanin, Fedorov, Shirshov and Krenkel their good fortune 
to be chosen for this unique expedition, and admire them for the 
manner in which they have carried it through to a successful 
conclusion. 

I believe 1 voice the common opinion of geographers and 
explorers the world over in considering this the most important 
exploratory undertaking of our century. We all take off our hats 


to the Soviet explorers! 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
President of the Explorers Club 














floe off Greenland threatened their 
lives, and what was to the scientists 
themselves far more precious—the vast 
amount of data they had collected. 

With their icy habitation crumbling 
to bits about thei, Papanin and his 
three doughty companions gleefully 
feasted on Caucasian tangerines and 
Moscow beer brought by the first mem- 
bers of the rescue expedition to reach 
them, but they refused to budge an 
inch until the precious materials of 
their research, neatly arranged on dog 
sleds, were taken to the ice breakers 
that managed to dynamite their way to 
men in the clutches of tragedy. 

The outside world, flashed news of 
the rescue after days of uncertainty, 
breathed easier and rejoiced greatly. 
Long before the Papaninites arrived in 
the Soviet capital to receive an over- 
whelming welcome and the love and 
homage they deserved—and which 
Moscow knows so well how to give 
heroes of Socialism—humanity hailed 
and salvoed the heroes of the Arctic 
in every country where fascism has 
not crushed progress. 

More than a month has gone by since 
Papanin and his companions, with 
paraphernalia that included a tattered 
brief case and jars containing the 
‘Jewels’ of their investigations, were 
rescued from the mere shadow of that 
sturdy floe on which they had settled 
nearly nine months earlier and approxi 
mately 1,300 miles to the north—at a 
location twelve miles from the North 
Pole. Months more will be required 
before the complete results of their in- 
vestigations in the desolate and un- 
known Arctic basin can be studied and 
made available. Yet, two months be- 
fore the ice-dwellers, despite their wish 
to round out a year of investigations 
were forced to broadcast news of their 
perilous situation, Otto Yulevich 
Schmidt, who directed the establish- 
ment of the drifting scientific post and 
the rescue operations, made a striking 
statement. From facts already at his 
command then, he declared that the 
Papaninites had contributed more to 
the knowledge of the Central Arctic 
Basin than all expeditions since that of 
Fridtjof Nansen forty years ago. 

The four scientists managed to do 
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the work of ten in an average sixteen- 
hour working day with shifts so ar- 
ranged as to keep at least one of them 
alertly observant every minute of the 
day and night. 

They made temperature and other 
meteorological reports which consti- 
tuted an important element in the 
world’s weather forecasts and broad- 
cast these findings four times daily, 
from May 21, 1937, until January 29, 
for the use of bureaus in every part of 
the globe. The United States Weather 
Bureau has announced that these re- 
ports, in the form of radiograms trans- 
mitted through Moscow, were of tre- 
mendous value to it. 

These meteorological observations 
from the top of the world were im- 
mediately significant, too, for the es- 
sential information they gave to the 
groups of Soviet flyers who blazed a 
transpolar air trail last summer from 
Moscow to America. Important scien- 
tific experiments were also conducted 
by the drifting scientists for the 
planned inauguration of a USSR-USA 
airline. Their charting of deviations 
from the magnetic compass is ex- 
pected to be of inestimable value for 
navigators on transpolar flights. 

The wintering party collected rare 
specimens of water and marine life, 
encountered chirping birds, polar bears 
and seals in a region Nansen reported 
was too desolate for life. 

The soundings regularly made by 
the party will yield much-sought in- 
Arctic Ocean depths. 
Observations revealing a warm layer 


formation on 


of water are necessitating a revision 
of the existing hypotheses concerning 
the distribution of Atlantic and Gulf 
Stream waters in the Arctic Ocean, 
and the effect of Atlantic storms upon 
this region. The Arctic basin, previ- 
ously supposed to be the “weather 
kitchen” for the upper section of the 
northern hemisphere, now seems re- 
vealed—a very important discovery— 
as being itself subject to weather fac- 
tors originating elsewhere. <A _ large 
amount of miscellaneous data collected, 
when sifted, should shed new light 





on temperatures, currents, winds, tides, 
and ice drifts. 

Summing up the results of the expe- 
dition in an editorial which appeared 
on February 20, the day following the 
rescue of the heroic scientists from their 
crumbling settlement, the New York 
Times stated: 


“Prizes such as these may be, they 
seem trivial to those accustomed to 
read old tales of gold from the Indies, 
pearls from the South Seas. But men 
of science know better. Intangible 
values have been brought back. A new 
impetus is given to society, the in- 
domitable spirit of the explorer is once 
more the subject of adulation, much 
more is known about the planet and its 
atmosphere. Mankind does march on, 
despite the hatreds and greed that mark 
contemporary international _ politics. 
Hail Papanin, Shirshov, Fedorov, 
Krenkel! The world already adds 
your names to those of the pioneers 
who have crept over sea and land, 
plumbed the depths, risen into the 
stratosphere, all to discover what this 
planet is and how we human beings 
can make the most of it.” 

The editorial, one of scores on the 
same subject, mentions some of the 
technological advances, especially radio, 
which were necessary for the success of 
the drifting expedition, also the value 
of the plane and sea expeditions that 
preceded it, and the necessary experi- 
ence gained by the Soviet Union in its 
systematic exploration and exploitation 
of the Arctic. The opening of the 
Northeast Passage to navigation for an 
extended period each year; the estab- 
lishment of nearly two-score radio- 
equipped scientific stations, of which 
the drifting camp constituted No. 57; 
the sending out of a variety of hydro- 
graphic expeditions to chart unknown 
Arctic regions; the series of great 
flights by outstanding pilots who have 
criss-crossed hitherto blank spaces of 
the Arctic map with Soviet airlines; 
and the bringing of a thriving eco- 
nomic life and culture to the once iso- 
lated and exploited peoples of the 
Arctic are some of the most important 
phases of that long-range program. 

In the execution of this program, by 
the way, the four scientists who recently 


“toured” the Arctic on an ice floe have 
participated over a period of years. 
Ivan Papanin, former sailor in the 
Black Sea Fleet, did not begin to dream 
of conquering Arctic wastes until the 
White guards were driven out of the 
Crimea; since then he has been in 
charge of wintering parties at Tran- 
quility Bay, Camp Cheliuskin, and 
Rudolf Island, stepping-off point for 
his last and most famous expedition. 
At 45 years of age, he is the senior 
member, as well as the chief, cook and 
photographer of the group; the ages of 
his companions range from 28 to 34. 

Eugene Fedorov, the party’s as- 
tronomer and magnetologist, has had 
five years’ experience in Arctic posts, 
and first worked with Papanin on 
Rudolf Island. P. P. Shirshov, the 
hydrobiologist and camp doctor, and 
Ernest T. Krenkel, its famous radio 
operator, were both on the fruitful 
voyage of the icebreaker Sibiriakov in 
1932, and Shirshov subsequently was 
one of the most resourceful members of 
the Cheliuskin when disaster forced 
104 members of that expedition to set- 
tle on the ice. 

Krenkel, who began his career past- 
ing announcements on billboards and 
repairing oil stoves at an age when he 
should have been in school, has thrived 
on fourteen years of Arctic adventure 
since the Revolution gave him the op- 
portunity to study radio telegraphy. 
He has been an operator on ships, 
planes and dirigibles as well as land 
stations, and his short-wave feats in- 
clude establishing contact from the 
northernmost Arctic expedition in 1932 
with the Byrd Antarctic expedition, 
and conducting the first two-way radio 
conversation in the Arctic. Krenkel’s 
sometimes poetic, and often humorous 
accounts of life on an ice floe have 
made the unique experience of the 
quartet very real and understandable 
to the outside world. Radio amateurs 
chatted with him from all parts of the 
globe. 

In fact, this expedition was un- 
paralleled for the way the little group 

(Continued on page 36) 


The home of the Arctic heroes—Krenkel, Papanin, Fedorov, Shirshov—Building an ice-hut on the floe 
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EBRUARY 23 marked the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Lenin’s decree establishing the 
Red Army. 


historic 











The date is of more than 








interest. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it marks for the first 
time in history the creation of a truly 
for the defense of a 
people’s victory over their exploiters. 






















































people’s army 


Today, in a world menaced by the 
lengthening shadow of the fascist ag- 
gressors, the mighty army which has 
been born and cherished by the Soviet 
people takes on a new significance for 
the people of all lands. For today that 
army stands, not only as the invincible 
defender of the Soviet land, but as the 
surest guarantee against Fascist victory 
in the event of a new world slaughter. 

February 23, 1918 found the new 
Soviet State threatened on all sides by 
a combination of foreign intervention- 








Red Army Men fill Moscow’s Red Square in a May Day Celebration 


ists and Whiteguardist generals who 
sought to drown the workers’ and peas 
ants’ victory in blood. Deserted by 
Tsarist officers and military experts, 
pitifully weak in technical equipment, 
Lenin’s decree was a ringing call to 
service in the new army by those who 
were ready to devote all their efforts 
and, if need be, to sacrifice their lives in 
defence of the gains of the October 
revolution. The proletarian Red 
Guards and the revolutionary soldiers 
who had served under the Tsar volun- 
teered to form the nucleus of this new 
army. Hundreds of thousands of 
workers and peasants, a whole armed 
people, soon poured into its ranks. The 
new army lacked a general staff; it pos- 
sessed not a single tank; it frequently 
ran short of rifles and ammunition. 
Yet it was armed with an indomitable 
spirit rooted in the knowledge of each 
Red Army man that he was fighting in 
defence of peace, bread and freedom. 
The strength and unity of the young 
Red Army was forged in the fires of 
battle. For three years it fought, 
against incredible odds of technique 
and material, to free the Soviet soil 
from the heel of foreign and counter- 
revolutionary invaders. 

The civil war was victoriously ended 
in 1920, but not until 1922 was the 
last armed interventionist swept from 
the land. Soviet power was established 
from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, from the Caspian to the Arctic. 
Yet this by no means completed the 
Red Army’s task. The USSR was 
free for the moment from actual bat- 
tle, but remained encircled by hostile 
states which coveted her rich resources 
and eyed with growing fear her rapid 
march to socialism. The people of the 
Soviet State, like its leaders, well knew 
that only a strong Red Army could 
preserve the fruits of their victory. At 
the close of the Civil War period, when 
the whole country set about the gigan- 


A Young Pioneer of Odessa with one of 
100 police dogs trained as an anniversary 
gift to the Red Army 


tic task of restoration and construc- 
tion, Lenin warned: 


“We say to ourselves, having set about our 
peaceful construction, we shall exert all our 
strength to continue it without interruption 
At the same time, comrades, be on your 
guard. Take care of the defense capacity of 
our country, and guard our Red Army as the 
apple of your eye.” 


Lenin’s injunction has been observed. 
Instead of the 50,000 ill-clad, ill-fed 
and poorly armed men who responded 
to the call for volunteers of twenty 
years ago, today’s Red Army numbers 
1,400,000 Soviet citizens, the largest, 
strongest and best equipped armed force 
in the world. 

Technically, the Red Army has be- 
come at once the admiration and de- 
spair of the general staffs of other 
Until 1930, the mechaniza- 
tion of the army proceded slowly. But 
with the successful completion of the 
first and then the second five-year plan, 
this backwardness was overcome and 
today the task of technically equipping 
the army has been fulfilled. A single 
example will suffice to indicate this 
In 1929 the mechanical horse- 
power available to each Red Army man 
averaged only 2.6; in 1930 it had in- 
creased to 3.07, and by 1933 it had 
grown to 7.74. At that point it had 
already surpassed the technical level 
reached in France, Britain and the 
United States. More recent figures 
would make the comparison even more 
favorable to the Red Army. 

Translated into terms of equipment, 
this average of 7.74 horse-power per 
Red Army man means an air-force 
composed of thousands of the newest 
fast bombers, pursuit planes, scouts and 
destroyers; thousands of powerful 
tanks of all types, more than any other 
army possesses; automatic rifles, quan- 
tities of modern machine guns, and a 


nations. 


growth. 
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def peapacity of our country 
d Mby as the apple of your eye” 


By JESSICA SMITH 


full complement of artillery ranging 
from light anti-tank guns to heavy long- 
range artillery. Not only has the 
USSR built a war industry which has 
succeeded in turning out large quan- 
tities of the most up-to-date mecha- 
nized equipment; it has developed a 
trained personnel, 
schooled in its use. 


second to none, 
Foreign military 
observers have remarked on the bril- 
liant tactical innovations which Red 
Army manoeuvres have _ disclosed. 
Most spectacular of these is the use 
of parachutists who can land from 
heavy planes at the rate of 1200 in 
eight minutes, armed with 
guns and light artillery to harry the 
enemy’s rear. Recent newspaper re- 
ports indicate that the United States, 
taking a leaf from the Red Army book, 


machine 


is experimenting with a similar tactic 
in this country. 

Planes, tanks and guns are of great 
importance in modern warfare. But 
as the Soviet’s own civil war experience 
showed, and as the Franco-fascist ad- 
venture in Spain is proving again to- 
day, men and not machines remain the 
decisive military weapon. We have 
noted the great technical achievements 
of the USSR’s armed force, but it is 
precisely in its men that the Red Army 
finds its greatest strength and in which 
it is distinguished other 
armies of the world. 


from. all 


Annually, between September and 
November, able-bodied Soviet 
youth who reaches the age of 19 is 
called to the colors. 


every 


The age for ser- 
vice has recently been reduced from 
2! to 19 so that young men, who 
usually leave school at 18 can finish 
their military service before continuing 
with more advanced studies or com- 
mencing an apprenticeship in industry. 
Thus, each year some 1,800,000 young 
citizens report to the recruiting sta- 


tions. From these, one-third are 
chosen for full time training. Of the 
others, five to ten per cent are rejected 
for physical defects, and the remainder 
exempted because they are the sole sup- 
port of their families or for other spe- 
cial reasons. The great majority of the 
600,000 who are chosen serve for two 
years in the infantry. Others whose 
previous experience fits them for spe- 
cial tasks are assigned to the cavalry, 
artillery or air fleet for three years 
or to the navy for five years. 

In Russia under the Tsar, and else- 
where in Europe today conscript ser 
unpalatable duty to be 
avoided if possible—by buying your- 
self out of the army if you have the 
money and sometimes even by emigra- 
tion. In the USSR, military service 
is a privilege which young men seek 
eagerly. Those who are entitled to 
exemption often refuse to 


vice is an 


accept it. 
I am told of the old parents of a 
mechanic named Yankovsky who com- 
plained to the authorities when their 
son was rejected. ‘“‘We do not want 
the exemption,” they said. “Our son 
must be a member of the valiant Red 
Army. If you deprive him of this 
honorable duty, you will greatly offend 
us and we shall be obliged to complain 
to Comrade Voroshilov.” 

The words of this old couple epito- 
mize the love of the Soviet people for 
their For, 
force in the 


army. unlike any other 
world, the Red 
Army is in truth their army. In other 
days, the soldiers of the Tsar were set 
apart from the people, separated from 
them by a barrier of fear and hatred. 
But the Red army of today has sprung 
from the workers and peasants them- 
selves, a cherished weapon forged from 
their own steel. 

For the whole people of the USSR 
the Red Army is a fortress against 
aggression; for the Red Army man 
himself, it is a school and work- 


armed 


A Red Army man—trained in the spirit of 
internationalism—in the spirit of respect 
for other peoples 


The Cossacks are now an integral part of the people’s army 



























































An Englishman writing 
in 1902 of the Imperial army told of 
soldiers who were not permitted to say, 
“IT do not 


shop as well. 


know” in answer to an 


officer’s question. Instead they were 
required to answer, “I cannot know.” 
The conscious effort of Russia's pre- 
revolutionary rulers to keep their sol- 
diers in abysmal ignorance needs to be 
contrasted with the Red Army slogan 
of today: “Every Red Armyist a con- 
scious fighter for Socialism with the 
rifle and the book.” 

Thanks to universal compulsory edu- 
cation, primary classes are now unneces- 
sary for the Red Army man. Most 
recruits begin their study in the army 
with the higher courses which cover 
the whole field of 
university grade. 


education up to 
Emphasis is upon 
scientific and technical training. The 
Red Army man learns to handle a 
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tractor as well as a machine gun, to 
convert phosphates into fertilizer as 
well as into gunpowder, to build 
bridges as well as to blow them up. 
Every opportunity is given to him to 
learn a trade or profession, and every 
vear the demobilized class goes back 
home with newly acquired skills as au- 
tomobile mechanics, blacksmiths, chem- 
ists, drillers or electricians. Others 
acquire training of a different order, 
and many an artist, musician, librarian 
and inventor discovered and learned to 
apply his talent during his Red Army 
days. In all their studies and activities 
the army men remain close to the life 
of the people. 

The Red Army is a reading army. 
Its 2,000 libraries contain over 15,- 
000,000 books which circulate at the 
rate of more than 2,000,000 a month. 
The list of required reading includes 
the best of the classics as well as mod- 
ern works: Pushkin, Tolstoy, Nekras- 
sov, Gogol, Saltykov-Shchedrin, Gorky, 
Furmanov, Sholokhoy and many for- 
eign authors too. These are supple- 
mented by periodicals and newspapers, 
subscriptions to which number a mil- 
lion and a half among Red Army men. 
It is a writing army as well. More than 
150,000 ‘“‘armkors’—army correspond- 
ents, contribute poems, critical essays, 
anecdotes and sketches to their official 
daily, the Red Star, as well as to some 
two score military journals and 10,000 
wall newspapers. 

The Red Army is a democratic army. 
In 1934, 46 per cent of its members 
were workers, 42 per cent peasants and 
11 per cent white collar workers. To- 
day, the percentage of workers has in- 
creased until it represents the majority 
of the whole armed force. Officers are 
not a class apart from the men in the 
ranks, for in the officers corps too, al- 
most one-half are the sons of workers. 
Social life centers in the 350 Houses 
of the Red Army and Fleets, open on 
equal terms to commanders, the men 
in the ranks, and their families. Off 
duty, there is no distinction between 
officers and privates. There is no salut- 
ing on the streets; instead the Red 
Army soldier asks for a light from his 
regimental commander, plays chess 
with him at the club and dances with 
his wife or daughter at their common 
social affairs. Inspired by a common 
ideal, united by a common purpose in 
which each recognizes the importance 
and dignity of the other’s rdle, there is 
no room for distinction on any basis 
except service in building and defend- 
ing the Soviet fatherland. The unity 
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ot officers and men is further illus- 
trated by the political composition of 
the Red Army. In 1934, 49.5 per 
cent of the whole army were members 
of the Communist Party or the Young 
Communist League; the proportion in 
the officers corps was 68.3 per cent. 
Among regimental commanders 72 per 
cent were party members, among divi- 
sional commanders 90 per cent and 
among corps commanders 100 per cent. 

The Red Army is a multi-national 
army. In Tsarist days the inhabitants 
of Turkestan, the nomad peoples of 
the steppes, non-Russians of the north 
and other national minorities were free 
from compulsory military service. “he 
reason for this restriction is apparent. 
The Tsarists were afraid to arm the 
oppressed national peoples—Uzbeks, 
Turkomans, Tadjiks and others. To- 
day the Red Army is united by the 
fraternity of all the nations in the land 
of socialism. It finds strength in this 
international unity. 

The Red Army is an army of citizens 
as well as of soldiers. The Red Army 
man loses none of his civil rights when 
he enlists. He retains membership in 
He 
continues to vote and to run for office. 
His political education continues, not 
only through practice in daily life, but 
by courses in economics, civics and his- 
tory taught by his commander. Hun- 
dreds and thousands of enlisted men 
and officers perform responsible politi- 
cal functions. In the Moscow military 
area alone, 3,086 Red Army men were 
elected to their village Soviets. Fig- 
ures compiled prior to the most recent 
elections show 4,787 Red Army men 
in village Soviets, 9,083 in city Soviets 
and 29,072 on District and Regional 
Executive Committees. Fifty Red 
Army men and commanders were 
candidates for the Supreme Soviet at 
the recent elections so that the Red 
Army is now well represented in the 
Supreme organ of Soviet power. 

The life of the Red Army man holds 
more onerous duties than receiving a 
military, vocational, cultural and politi- 
cal training. From the Barents Sea 
to the Pamirs, from the Dniester to 
the Behring Sea, Red Army men keep 
alert and ever watchful guard over 
36,000 miles of Soviet border. Fron- 
tier service is full of alarms and 
dangers. It calls for steady nerves, 
sharp eyes and constant vigilance. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1935 one border guard 
detachment in the Far East detained 
over 30,000 people who sought illegal 
entry, among them 400 spies, 37 diver- 


his labor union and cooperative. 
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sionists, 216 bandits and 10,000 smug- 
glers. In the space of but two years, 
the same detachment confiscated +,000 
rifles, over 1,000 revolvers, two ma- 
chine guns, 100 hand grenades and 
nearly 20,000 cartridges from persons 
who were detained. 

‘The same detachment was called to 
sterner duty when on January 30, 1936 
Japanese companies brazenly 
crossed the border into Soviet terri- 
tory. Fighting in a temperature of 25° 
below zero, a handful of Red Army 
men sent them back where they came 
from in complete rout. “The Japanese 
had casualties of 78 killed, wounded or 
The cost to the Red Army was 
Again, on the day of the 


two 


frozen. 
four lives. 
historic meeting of delegates to discuss 
the new Soviet constitution, the Japa- 
nese militarists made another incur- 
sion into Soviet territory, venturing to 
attack Pavlov Hill with several hun 
dred troops armed with machine guns, 
trench mortars and even a piece of 
artillery. A few dozen border guards, 
the Soviet’s finest, who had won the 
honor of guarding the frontier that 
day, firmly stood their ground. Three 
times the Japanese attacked, finally 
with an entire battalion. But after a 
day and night of unequal fighting, not 
a Japanese remained on Pavlov Hill. 

Seventeen years ago the Red Army 
triumphed over the hostile forces in- 
side and outside the country. Van 
quished in open battle, the enemies of 
the Soviet people sought other methods 
of aggression. Never dropping thei 
hatred of the workers’ republic, these 
enemies have attempted through never- 
ceasing propaganda, through espionage 
and wrecking and terrorist methods, 
to prepare the way for its downfall. 
Within the Red Army itself were a 
group of traitors. But Tukachevsky 
and his fellow-plotters had no follow- 
ing among rank-and-file Red Army 
men. Cleansed, now, of these treacher 
ous elements, the Red Army today is 
stronger than ever. 

Ready to resist any aggression if need 
be, the Red Army is first and foremost 
dedicated to the cause of peace. “The 
strength of our army, comrades,” said 
Stalin at the anniversary celebration 
on February 23, “consists in that from 
the very first day it came into being, it 
has been trained in the spirit of interna- 
tionalism, in the spirit of respect for 
other peoples, in the spirit of love and 
respect for the workers of all coun- 
tries, in the spirit of the maintenance 
and consolidation of peace between 
countries.” 
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New Forces In Soviet Industry 


During the last year 100,000 young workers from the ranks have 
come forward to replace treacherous leaders in high positions 


URING 1937, 100,000 young 

I “non-party bolsheviks’” were push- 
ed forward into more responsible posi- 
tions in the government, economic, and 
trade union organizations of the USSR. 
In the large new industrial city of 
Kuznetsk in the middle of Siberia, this 
promotion of new, young leaders is 
especially noticeable. The writer is, for 
example, well acquainted with the man- 
ager of the coke and chemical plant. 
His name is Khaibulin, and he is a 
‘Tartar. He is thirty-one years of age, 
and lived the first ten of them on a 
farm, driving cattle to pasture, not even 
getting a day in school. His father was 
a poor peasant, and there was a very 
large family. If it had not been for the 
October young Mustafa 
would have remained all his life on the 


revolution, 


same farm in the same village, working 
for the benefit of the local landlord, as 
all his predecessors had done since time 
But in 1917 Mustafa 
found himself and his whole family, 
made free. The land was theirs, and 
the landlord disappeared with his fam- 
ily and all easily portable property. 
‘The new masters of the village joyous- 


immemorial. 


ly plowed up their new land in the 
spring of 1918. But then came Deni- 
kin, Mustafa’s father was killed, and 
the eleven-year-old boy ran away from 
the White army, and came to the big 
city of Moscow. He went to school, 
learned to read and write, and was so 
bright a pupil, that he was kept in 
school even in the most trying days of 
the civil war. In six years he entered 
the university, and in 1928 came out 
an engineer, having specialized in or- 
ganic chemistry. He was tall and heav- 
ily built, with a strong voice, and all 
the exterior attributes of a good execu- 


tive. He commanded naturally, and 


well. He won the respect of those 
under him. 

Mustafa was sent to the Donbas, 
and began working in a coke plant. He 
was a shift engineer, and after two 
years he was made assistant to the chief 
engineer of the whole coke and chemi- 
cal plant. He worked at it for four 
years, driving away, learning as he 
went. He was not a party member, but 
this did not prevent him from playing 
an active part in the political life of the 
plant. He attended all the open Party 
meetings, and took a part in the discus- 
sions. He demanded that Party 
members lead the Udarnik movement, 
and make themselves the leaders in the 
plant, as well as in political life, doing 
this by virtue of their good work. 

Then came the cleansing at the be- 
ginning of 1936 in Kuznetsk. Many of 
the responsible heads of the plant 
turned out to be connected with the 
Japanese Secret Service, and with the 
underground oppositionist organiza- 
tions which were plotting the over- 
throw of the government. The coke 
plant was hard hit. Almost all the 
leading personnel was removed, and 
the Commissariat of Heavy Industry 
in Moscow looked around for people to 
put in their places. One of those they 
picked on was young Mustafa Khaibu- 
lin, not yet thirty years of age—a non- 
party-bolshevik. He was sent as the 
Chief engineer of one of the biggest 
and most up-to-date of all the new coke 
and chemical plants in the Soviet 
Union, second in size only to Magnito- 
gorsk and Makeyevka. 


Above right—Lura_ Balinichenko, fore- 
woman in a Kharkov factory; below left 
—the miner Nikita Izotov, now manager 
of a large coal trust; below right—lead- 
ing workers of the Magnitogorsk steel 
plant conferring on production problems 


By OTTO WERNER 


Khaibulin came to his new place ot 
work, and found himself in a very 
difficult position. The work of the 
plant had been sabotaged by his prede- 
cessors, and much of the equipment 
had been mistreated. Furthermore the 
workers were somewhat demoralized, 
as so many men whom they had been 
accustomed to obey and respect had 
turned out to be spies and traitors. But 
the young Tartar did not let himself 
get discouraged. He spent day and 
night in the plant, talking to the work- 
ers, and studying the work of the vari- 
aggregates. Within a month he 
had won the respect of the workers 
and also of many of the technical per- 
sonnel under him. But there were 
some who could not get along with the 
healthy fresh air of criticism and self- 
criticism which Mustafa introduced. 
They were used to other methods of 
work, so thev left. Mustafa searched 
out the most intelligent, and most dili- 
gent of the workers and pushed them 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HIS is the first time that our court 

has had to try such a case, to try a 
case of such crimes and such misdeeds 
as those that have passed before the eyes 
of this court, of such criminals as these 
defendants. 

Before us has been unfolded a chain 
of misdeeds which overshadow the vil- 
est, the most abominable of crimes. We 
have succeeded in tearing from the faces 
of these miscreants their perfidious 
masks, and have shown to our people, 
and to all honest men throughout the 
world,. the bestial face of international 
brigands, the directing hand of villains 
conspiring against our peaceful Socialist 
labor. 

The historical significance of this trial 
consists in that it has been proved that 
the Rights, the Trotskyites, Mensheviks, 
Socialist-Revolutionaries, and Bourgeois 
Nationalists constitute a band of mur- 
derers, spies, wreckers and diversionists, 
without ideology or principles. This is 
a band of criminals who sold themselves 
to the intelligence services of our 
enemies. 

The so-called “Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites” is an organization for es- 
pionage, diversions, wrecking activities 
and political assassinations, a bloc for 
the sale of the Fatherland. 


Agents of Fascism 


This anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites” constitutes an agency of 
foreign intelligence services. The mem- 
bers of the Bloc and its leaders, like 
Trotsky, Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda, 
Krestinsky, Rosenholtz, and its rank and 
file members, like Zubarev, Maximov 
Dikovsky and others, are the slaves of 
these intelligence services—they are the 
slaves of their masters. 

What ideology, then, what “problem- 
atics” or “prognostication” as Bukharin 
expressed himself, what “theory” or phil- 
osophy could be found here? The “the- 
ory” and philosophy behind whose smoke 
screen Bukharin attempted to hide him- 
self here is only a mask for camouflag- 
ing espionage. 

The “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” 
sitting in this dock in Moscow is the 
vanguard of international fascism, a pack 
of hangmen and underground assassins 
with whose aid international fascism op- 
erates in various countries. In the first 
place, it operates in Spain and China. 
That is why the exposure of the “Bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites” as a gang 
of spies is of tremendous importance not 
only for the cause of our Socialist Rev- 
olution, for the cause of Socialism in 
the USSR. It is also of tremendous im- 
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The Treason Case Summed Up 
By ANDREY VYSHINSKY 


The criminal activities of Bukharin and his fellow traitors as sum- 
marized* by the Soviet Prosecutor at the session of the Military 
Collegium of the Supreme Court of the USSR on March 11th 





portance for the entire international 
proletariat. It is of tremendous import- 
ance for the cause of peace throughout 
the world. It is of tremendous importance 
for all human culture and civilization, 
for the struggle for genuine democracy 
and the liberty of peoples, for the strug- 
gle against all warmongers and against 
all international provocations and pro- 
vocateurs. 


They Spied for Foreign Powers 


Here in the dock sits, not one such 
anti-Soviet group, here sit agents of not 
one foreign intelligence service, but a 
number of anti-Soviet groups, represent- 
ing agencies of the intelligence services 
of a number of foreign countries, hostile 
to the USSR. In this “affair” are en- 
tangled the remnants of all anti-Soviet 
forces, all anti-Soviet groups and or- 
ganizations. Here are entangled at least 
four foreign intelligence services: Jap- 
anese, German, Polish and British and, 
of course, those other foreign intelligence 
services which maintain friendly working 
contact in their operations with the above 
mentioned intelligence services. 

The entire “Bloc” consisted wholly 
of foreign spies and agents of the Tsarist 
secret police. Trotsky had been connected 
with the German Intelligence Service 
since 1921 and with the British Intel- 
ligence Service since 1926. Bukharin and 
Rykov, through their accomplices, were 
connected with a number of foreign in- 
telligence services whom they regularly 
served. German and Polish spies sur- 
rounded Yagoda like flies. He not only 
screened them, but through them he 
conducted espionage and transmitted state 
secrets to intelligence services, sold and 
betrayed our country to these intelligence 
services. Krestinsky, according to his own 
admission, had been a German spy since 
1921. 

Rosenholtz, one of the leaders of the 
Trotskyite underground organizations, 
commenced his espionage work for the 
German General Staff in 1923 and for 
the British Intelligence Service in 1926. 
Rakovsky, one of Trotsky’s closest and 
particularly trusted men, had been an 
agent of the British Intelligence Service 
since 1924 and of the Japanese Intel- 
ligence Service since 1934. Chernov, a 
German spy since 1928, established con- 
tact with the German Intelligence Service 
upon the initiative and with the assistance 
of the notorious emigré Menshevik, Dan. 
Sharangovich was recruited by the Polish 
Intelligence Service and sent into the 
USSR for espionage in 1921. Grinko be- 
came a spy for the German and Polish 
Intelligence Services in 1932. Ikramov 
and Khodjaev were connected with the 
agents of the British Intelligence Service, 





which the notorious adventurer Law- 
rence did much to strengthen along the 
Central Asiatic borders of the USSR. 
Then follow the provocateurs and agents 
of the Tsarist secret police, Zelensky, 
Zubarev and Ivanov—the latter also a 
British spy. Add to this company the 
group of poisoners, the murderers Levin, 
Pletnev, Kazakov, Kriuchkov and Max- 
imov-Dikovsky, and the moral and pol- 
itical essence of this “Bloc” and its every 
participant becomes completely clear. 
This is an unprincipled gang of murder- 
ers, who stop at nothing, who have no 
scruples, who are ready for everything, 
for blowing up plants, for wrecking 
trains, destroying cattle, damaging grain, 
for murders, espionage and treason. 

They did everything they could to set 
fire to our house from all four sides, 
they hastened to open the gates to the 
enemy in order to force their way to 
power, even at the price of a Judas’ 
betrayal. It is precisely these crimes that 
explain the real course of events, the 
real logic of events and the struggle that 
places face to face two worlds and two 
blocs, the bloc of traitors and hirelings 
of foreign capital, the bloc of traitors 
who covered themselves with eternal 
shame, with disgrace and the condemna- 
tion of millions of working people 
throughout the world, and, confronting 
these, the bloc of Soviet patriots, great 
and invincible in their love for their 
Fatherland, the people who stood the test 
of historic battle against all enemies, 
people ready under the leadership of 
the Communist Party and the great 
Stalin to offer a crushing repulse to any 
enemy under any conditions. 


Two Worlds 


In twenty years the entire aspect of 
our country has fundamentally changed; 
it has been transformed into the richest, 
mightiest proletarian power. Socialism 
has permeated the every day life of our 
people, Socialism in our country has won, 
finally and irrevocably. From the first 
days of the great October Revolution 
to the brilliant days of the epoch of the 
Stalinist Constitution, the young repub- 
lic of the Soviets has never been out of 
the fire of the class offensive of the ex- 
ploiters and their countless agents in 
the persons of Trotskyites, Mensheviks, 
Socialist - Revolutionaries, Bukharinites, 
Zinovievites, the Georgian, Uzbek and 
other nationalists, the reactionaries of 
the “Black Hundred,” White guards, 
Constitutional Democrats, priests, ku- 
laks, etcetera, etcetera. 

This trial has once more reminded us 
that two worlds—world capitalism and 
world Socialism, face each other as ir- 
reconcilable and deadly enemies. 
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Andrey Vyshinsky, Chief Prosecutor of the USSR 


In 1921 Lenin gave us the warning: 
“We are surrounded by the world 
bourgeoisie who are watching every 
moment of vacillation in order to 
bring back ‘their own folk,’ in order 
to restore the landlords and the 
bourgeoisie.” 

Throughout the existence of the Soviet 
power, certain circles of the foreign bour- 
geoisie have never ceased in their at- 
tempts to restore capitalism and the 
power of the landlords and the capital- 
ists. They are supporting the remnants 
of these classes, their agents within our 
country. Was not the devilish work of 
foreign intelligence services shown by the 
trial of the British engineers, Thornton, 
MacDonald and others who were ex- 
posed in 1933 as agents of an intelligence 
service? Was not this also shown by 
the well-known trial of the “Industrial 
Party,” in which, alongside Ramzin and 
Chernovsky, the first violin was played 
by the White emigrés Riabushinsky and 
General Lukomsky, by the British spy, 
Colonel Lawrence, and the French Gen- 
eral Joinville? 

The significance of this trial goes be- 
yond the bounds of an ordinary criminal 
trial. It takes on the greatest historical 
significance. This trial sums up the re- 
sults of the struggle against the Soviet 
State and the party of Lenin and Stalin, 
waged by people who wore masks 
throughout their lives, and who com- 
menaced this struggle long before the pres- 
ent time, who, under cover of loud 
phrases of provocateurs, served not the 
Revolution and the proletariat but the 
counter-revolution and the bourgeoisie. 


Bukharin’s Plot Against Lenin 


Bukharin, who started out in 1918 with 
a plot against Lenin as head of the Soviet 
State—could he finish otherwise than he 
does now, in this ignominious dock await- 
ting the severe but just verdict of the 
Soviet people, who now curse his hateful 
name? Could Bukharin, who started out 
in 1928 with the quack “theory” of the 
peaceful growing of the kulaks into So- 
cialism, who, in the course of these ten 
years carried on an underground strug- 
gle against the Party and against the 
Soviet people, could Bukharin finish his 
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political career otherwise than he does 
now? 

The kinship in the positions of the 
Trotskyites and the Rights, their constant 
attraction to each other, their constant 
search for blocs, and the existence of 
these blocs at various stages of their 
struggle against the Party and the Soviet 
State, are to be explained in the first 
place by the common social base of the 
Trotskyites and the Rights. 

Both the Trotskyites and the Rights 
reflect the pressure of capitalist elements 
who are resisting the successes of Social- 
ism and have no intention of leaving the 
historical arena peacefully and quietly. 
They both acted on orders of the same 
masters, sitting in the General Staffs 
and Intelligence Services of foreign coun- 
tries hostile to the USSR. The Trot- 
skyites and the Rights many years ago 
became henchmen of the bourgeois coun- 
ter-revolution. The Trotskyites and 
Rights are both engaged in the same work 
of black treason. 

Before the Revolution, in 1909, Buk- 
harin waged a struggle against Lenin’s 
line on fundamental issues of Party tac- 
tics. In the years of the Imperialist War 
Bukharin declared himself against Lenin’s 
slogan of civil war and for unity with 
the Trotskyites. During the war Buk- 
harin developed anarchist views on the 
problem of the state, he repudiated the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and pub- 
lished a thesis rejecting the principle of 
the right of nations to self-determination. 
Like all Trotskyites, Bukharin denies the 
possibility of the victory of Socialism ia 
one country. He waged a struggle 
against this theory in the ‘Trotskyite 
newspaper Novy Mir, which he edited 
jointly with Trotsky. At the Sixth Party 
Congress, in 1917, he spoke against the 
line of Lenin and Stalin, and propounded 
the same Trotskyite theory of the im- 
possibility of the victory of Socialism in 
Russia. In 1918, as leader of the “Left 
Communists,” Bukharin turned to ter- 
rorism against Lenin. In 1919, at the 
Eighth Party Congress, he waged a strug- 
gle against Lenin on fundamental issues 
of the program of the Bolshevik Party. 
In 1921, together with Trotsky, Bukharin 
waged a struggle against the Party on 
the question of the role and tasks of the 


trade unions. In 1922, Bukharin tried to 
disrupt the monopoly of foreign trade 
and came forward as a defender of prof- 
iteers, the petty bourgeoisie and the ku- 
laks. In 1923-1924, Bukharin entered a 
bloc with Kamenev and Zinoviev against 
Comrade Stalin. In 1928, Bukharin was 
the leader of the Right Deviationists. 
Later, while formally acknowledging his 
mistakes, he actually took up a course of 
double-dealing and lies; he made a bloc 
with the Trotskyites, Mensheviks and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. At the Seven- 
teenth Party Congress he demanded a 
ruthless smashing of all oppositions and 
of the opposition of the Rights as the 
chief danger. And he did that at the very 
moment when the Rights and the Trot- 
skyites were actually conducting the 
work of undermining spying and diversion 
against the Party and this country. 


Rykov’s Background of Treachery 


The other “heroes” were no better 
than Bukharin. In Saratov, before join- 
ing the Party of Bolsheviks, Rykov was 
a member of the United Party of So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries and Social Demo- 
crats. From 1909 to 1911, Rykov was 
semi-Trotskyite, semi-liquidator. At 
the April Party conference in 1917, he 
advocated an alliance with the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. In- 
October, 1917, Rykov, jointly with Ka- 
menev and Zinoviev, turned deserter; in 
December, 1917, he declared that the 
Soviet power was not stable and that 
Socialism could not win in Russia; in 
1920, Rykov entered a bloc with the 
worst enemies of the Revolution—the 
Sapronovites. Later Rykov opposed the 
Leninist plan for the electrification of 
the country; in 1928, he was the leader 
of the right wing deviationists, and then 
followed more blocs, centers, plots and 
betrayals. 

Notwithstanding all his dodging and 
attempts to evade responsibility for this 
monstrous crime, Bukharin has been fully 
convicted of the attempt to disrupt the 
Brest-Litovsk Peace, to arrest and 
murder the leaders of the Party and the 
Government, Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, 
and to overthrow the Soviet power—con- 
victed of a plot conceived by him jointly 
with Trotsky and the “Left” and Right 
Socialist-Revolutionaries. Bukharin, to- 
gether with his adherents, did everything 
to disrupt the Brest-Litovsk Peace, fully 
realizing that in those days the question 
of war and peace meant life or death for 
the Soviet power and the Soviet people. 
By their provocative speeches and slo- 
gans, the Bukharinites and Trotskyites 
attempted to lead the Party astray from 
the Leninist path. It was only for cam- 
ouflage that they called themselves “Left” 
Communists. In reality, as was irrefut- 
ably proved by preliminary investigation 
and the testimony in court, they sought 
forcibly to overthrow the Soviet power, 
to assassinate Lenin, Stalin and Sverd- 
lov, and to form a new government of 
Bukharinites, Socialist - Revolutionaries 
and Trotskyites. All this has been ascer- 
tained and proved. 

Bukharin admits the plot of the bloc 
of “Left Communists” with the Trot- 
skyites and “Left” and Right Socialist- 
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Revolutionaries in 1918 and the plan to 
arrest Lenin, Stalin and Sverdlov, but 
does everything to deny the plan for mur- 
dering our leaders. But this was testi- 
fied to by Karelin, Yakovleva, Ossinsky 
and Mantsev, people for whom the ad- 
mission of such a shameful and terrible 
fact, such a monstrous crime against the 
Fatherland, was of no advantage. These 
people were participants in that plot. 


Bukharin Admits Murder Plot 


Driven into a corner, Bukharin ad- 
mitted both the plot and the plan for the 
arrests. He did not deny and even had 
to admit that the murder of our leaders 
was contemplated and prepared. 

Bukharin’s crimes against the Father- 
land and the Soviet people, however, are 
not limited to this terrible crime. Buk- 
harin’s participation in such a monstrous 
crime as the attempt on Lenin’s life by 
Kaplan, the Socialist-Revolutionary ter- 
rorist, on August 13, 1918, has now been 
fully revealed. Karelin, former leader 
of the “Left” Socjalist-Revolutionaries, 
testified that “the question of a terrorist 
act against Lenin was raised by Bukharin 
in the second half of July, 1918,” and 
that this demand “played its part in 
hastening the terrorist act against Lenin 
committed by the Central Committee of 
the Right Socialist-Revolutionaries.” 

The witness, Ossinsky, also spoke 
about this in court. 

In his hypocrisy and perfidy, Bukharin 
surpassed the lowest creatures ever 
known in the history of mankind. How 
many times did Bukharin swear by 
Lenin’s name in order to deceive and 
betray Lenin and his Party? How many 
times did he offer the treacherous kiss 
of Judas to his great teacher ? 

The court investigation established, 
with exhaustive thoroughness, that the 
“Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,” as 
agents of the intelligence services of cer- 
tain states, worked to undermine the 
military power of the USSR; aimed for 
the overthrow of Soviet power and the 
restoration of capitalism and the rule of 
the bourgeoisie; the dismemberment of 
the USSR; the separation of the 
Ukraine, White Russia, the Central Asi- 
atic Republics, Georgia, Armenia, Azer- 
haidjan, and the Maritime Province. 

l'rotsky headed this bloc, and the bloc 
worked in accordance with the plans of 
the General Staffs of Japan, Germany 
and Poland. Colonel Oberhaus, with 
whom Chernov was connected, said: 

“If you want to seize power, 
don’t be scrupulous about methods 
of struggle.” 

This advice fell on fertile soil. The 
entire organization of the Rights was 
placed at the service of the German In- 
telligence Service. As Rykov admitted, 
the “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” was 
an agency of certain intelligence services 
of certain foreign states. Sharangovich 
testified that the nationalist-fascist or- 
ganization of White Russia worked under 
instructions from the Polish Intelligence 
Service and the General Staff. The na- 
tionalist-fascists of White Russia consti- 
tuted the “fifth column” which the Pol- 
ish General Staff needed in event of an 
offensive against the USSR. 
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Rykov admitted that he knew about 
the negotiations which Karakhan con- 
ducted with the German Fascists in 
1933; he also admitted that the “Bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites” prepared a base 
for an attack against the USSR by Ger- 
man Fascism. 

Receiving an allowance of 250,000 
marks from General Seeckt, the traitors, 
back in 1920-1921, concluded an agree- 
ment with the German General Staff, on 
the strength of which they had to supply 
espionage information for this money. 

German Fascism, however, needs not 
only espionage information. Hitler 
needs colonies and, instead of waging a 
war with America or Britain, he is ready 
to satisfy himself with territory of the 
USSR. As Bukharin admitted, servants 
of the German Intelligence Service who 
possessed keys to the gates of our front- 
iers, wanted to open them to German 
Fascism. The cards of the traitors are 
on the table—marked cards. 

At the beginning of the interrogation, 
Rykov testified that the nationalist-fascist 
organizations of White Russia, led by 
Goloded, Chervyakov and Sharangovich, 
and forming a part of the bloc, coor- 
dinated important appointments with the 
Polish Intelligence Service. This fact 
shows with sufficient clarity the nature of 
their connections. It is clear that the 
real masters of the bloc were the intel- 
ligence services of foreign states. 

I will also cite the testimony of the 
defendant Ivanov, who stated that some- 
times “we did not know where the bloc 
acted and where the foreign intelligence 
services were acting.” According to 
Ivanov, Bukharin advised him to estab- 
lish contact with the British Intelligence 
Service. The close connections of the 
bloc with foreign intelligence services 
were told by Rakovsky, who simultane- 
ously served the English and Japanese 
Intelligence Services and, therefore, 
tound himself in a_ difficult position. 
Rakovsky testified: “We did not know 
how to behave in order not to offend one 
or the other party.” 


“To Open the Gates to the Enemy” 


The bloc was preparing to open the 
gates to the enemy, as Rykov confirmed 
and Bukharin had to admit. Their plan 
included preparation of an armed attack 
against the USSR. However much Buk- 
harin might strive to outdo himself in 
the interpretation of certain words and 
phrases, it is a fact that they, jointly with 
Rykovy and Tomsky, were preparing an 
attack by the aggressors on the USSR; 
that they entertained no scruples about 
the means for overthrowing the Soviet 
power; that they hoped for the support 
of states hostile to the USSR and nego- 
tiated with them regarding the destruc- 
tion of the Soviet State in order to as- 
sume power by dark treason and to turn 
this power over to the fascists—their 
real masters. 

The conspirators set themselves the 
task of opening the frontier and securing 
the defeat of the USSR. All the spying 
work of the “Bloc of Rights and Trot- 
skyites” and connections of the individual 
participants in the bloc and of the whole 
group with foreign intelligence services 


were cultivated by Bukharin and Rykov. 
This was proved irrefutably. All the 
spy reports were delivered to foreign in- 
telligence services through channels and 
contacts which were in the hands of 
Bukharin, Rykov and Yagoda. Such was 
the contact of Rykov and Bukharin 
through Dan, threugh the magazine So- 
cialistichesky Viestnik, through the Men- 
sheviks and the Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and through the entire White guard scum, 
who, with Bukharin, Rykov and Yagoda 
and others, dreamt not merely of some 
kind of new government but of a real 
return of capitalism, of a real domina- 
tion of landlord and capitalist. 

Krestinsky, Rakovsky, Ivanov, Grinko, 
Yagoda, Sharangovich and the other 
ringleaders of the bloc regularly sup- 
plied to foreign intelligence services, and 
to the General Staffs of certain foreign 
countries, secret information about the 
USSR and the most important state 
secrets. The defendants themselves had 
to admit this. Of their spying work we 
also have evidence supplied by the mast- 
ers of these traitors and spies. Bukharin 
and Rykov contemplated opening the 
frontier at the time of an attack by fas- 
cist aggressors on our Soviet soil. Buk- 
harin knew well, and so he testified at 
examination, that the tremendous patri 
otism of the Soviet people will permit no 
one to plan treason in its house, that the 
traitors would have to pay for it with 
their heads. They took into account 
this patriotism. They took into account 
how deeply the people love their Father- 
land. It was on this basis that they built 
up their provocative work. That is why 
they wanted to make it appear that the 
opening of the frontier was the devilish 
design of someone else and that they had 
nothing to do with it. 


Trotsky’s Pacts with Japan and 
Germany 


As was established in previous trials 
and now corroborated, Trotsky made an 
agreement with the German and Japa- 
nese Intelligence Services for joint strug- 
gle against the USSR. Carrying out this 
agreement, the plotters, who had worked 
their way by double-dealing into re- 
sponsible positions, disrupted normal 
diplomatic relations between the USSR 
and Germany, organized contact between 
the underground ‘Trrotskyite organiza- 
tions in the USSR and the German es- 
pionage organizations and their agents, 
in order to organize the defeat of the 
USSR and to prepare the way for for- 
eign intervention and for wresting the 
Ukraine, the Maritime Province and 
White Russia from the USSR. The 
“Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” carried 
on preparations for the separation of the 
national republics through the counter 
revolutionary bourgeois nationalist groups 
of Grinko, Khodjaev and Ikranov, Shar 
angovich, Goloded and Chervyakov. 
The “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites’’ 
and the foreign intelligence services 
sought to separate the union republics 
for the purpose of weakening the USSR 
and dooming our fraternal people’s union 
of republics to the slavery of the cap 
italists. 

This gang of traitors used methods of 
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wrecking, diversion, espionage and ter- 
rorism. Bukharin, Rykov and Ikramov 
organized kulak uprisings. Chernov, 
Grinko, Rosenholtz and Zelensky, occu- 
pying responsible posts, had enormous op- 
portunities for wrecking. The wreckers 
aimed to undermine the economic might 
of the USSR and the defense of the 
country, to damage agriculture and trans- 
port in order to time the evil conse- 
quences of these acts with the moment 
of the attack on the USSR and to cre- 
ate the conditions for the destruction of 
the Soviet power. The “Bloc of Rights 
and Trotskyites” did not stop at provo- 
cations in order to arouse the discontent 
of the population. Chernov, enlisted by 
the German Intelligence Service, had in- 
structions from the latter to deprive the 
Red Army of horses and to poison and 
infect cattle. Twenty-five thousand 
horses perished in Western Siberia alone. 
Rosenholtz, in making contracts for the 
export of oil, gold and pig-iron, protected 
the interests of Germany and Japan and 
retarded the import of material for de- 
fense purposes in accordance with the 
orders of foreign intelligence services. 
Ikramov and Khodjaev disrupted cotton 
growing, while Zelensky, through his 
agents, put nails and glass in food prod- 
ucts and artificially created a food 
shortage. Sharangovich and Ivanov also 
engaged in wrecking activities. The ob- 
ject of all this activity was an attempt to 
strangle the Socialist Revolution by the 
bony hand of famine. 


Terrorism Against Soviet Leaders 


Terrorism directed against the leaders 
of the Party and the Government was 
one of the favorite methods of struggle 
of the bloc. Rykov openly stated that 
under the conditions of the illegal na- 
ture of a conspiratorial organization, in 
the absence of a mass base and in the 
absence of other paths, terrorism pro- 
vided a possibility. Upon Trotsky’s in- 
structions, the entire bloc systematically 
engaged in terroristic activities, each in 
his own field, following the general plan. 
Only now is it established that Kirov was 
killed in accordance with the decision of 
the center of the Bloc of Rights and 
Trotskyites. This was confirmed by the 
defendant Yagoda, who was an active or- 
ganizer of this murder. Yagoda testi- 
fied that Rykov and Bukharin partici- 
pated in the decision to perpetrate this 
murder. Rykov and Bukharin admitted 
that their plan included terroristic acts 
against the leaders of the Party and the 
Government. 

The investigation established that the 
murder of Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev, 
Gorky and Peshkov was carried out 
upon instructions of the center of this 
Bloc. This was admitted by the de- 
fendants who took direct part in these 
villainous acts. In the course of a short 
period, three outstanding personalities 
of the Soviet State, and among them the 
great Russian writer, Gorky, met their 
death. Each line written by Gorky 
breathed with the excitement of revolu- 
tionary action. It was not for nothing 
that all his life this writer was bound 
with the leaders of the Socialist Revolu- 
tion, Lenin and Stalin, as their best 
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friend. The criminals of the “Bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites” extinguished one 
of the most brilliant and beautiful lights 
of all mankind. 


The Murder of Gorky 


Now everything is exposed, not only 
the motives for the murder, but the 
murderers themselves. The order to 
eliminate Gorky was given by the chief 
bandit, Trotsky, brought to the USSR 
by Bessonov and handed to the bloc, 
which adopted the decision regarding the 
murder. 

The trial has proved irrefutably that 
Rykov and Bukharin knew about these 
terrorist acts, about these monstrous 
crimes. Rykov admitted that as far 
back as the end of 1935 he talked with 
Yenukidze about Gorky, about the fact 
that Gorky was a staunch supporter of 
Stalin and that the Trotskyites and Zin- 
ovievites were worried about Gorky’s 
tremendous influence on public opinion. 
Rykov admitted that the plotters insisted 
upon the end of Gorky’s political activity 
and admitted the possibility of applying 
violence against him. Rykov admitted 
that he and Yenukidze talked about the 
murder of Gorky. 

Bukharin, who wriggled and shuffled 
at the trial, had to admit the same. In 
1935 he had a similar talk with Tomsky 
about a “hostile action,” as Bukharin 
expressed it, which was being prepared 
against Gorky. 

The methods used to accomplish the 
murders are worth noting. They con- 
sisted in gradual killing by means of spe- 
cial drugs and in utilizing the special 
knowledge of the murderers. The his- 
tory and annals of criminal murders in 
recent decades show that poisoning with 
the aid of professional murderers has 
disappeared. Poisoners have now been 
replaced by criminal physicians. It was 
no accident that Yagoda chose such a 
method of killing the best men of our 
country. He took into account the his- 
torical situation and arranged the poi- 
soning so as to be able to represent the 
murder as natural death from illness. 

It is known that Pope Clement II 
was killed by smoke from a _ poisoned 
candle. We know the case of Buturlin, 
who was killed by Dr. Panchenko, who 
controlled in Russia the sale of “Sper- 
min-Pel.” Under the guise of this medi- 
cine, Panchenko introduced diphtheria 
bacilli into a sick organism. There are 
numerous examples of such murders com- 
mitted by various human monsters. 


Yagoda’s Monstrous Crimes 


Thus were effected the murders of 
Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev and Gorky. In 
accordance with this plan there was also 
planned a terrorist act against that out- 
standing Stalinist, Yezhov. Yagoda gave 
instructions to arrange matters in such 
a way that Yezhov should inhale poisons 
and gradually die. This was done, with 
the knowledge and approval of the “Bloc 
of Rights and Trotskyites.” 

The findings of expert medical wit- 
nesses, who included the best representa- 
tives of Soviet medicine, established the 
fact that, in the cases of Gorky, Kuiby- 


shev, Menzhinsky and Peshkov, the crim- 
inals employed methods to accelerate 
their deaths. 

Yagoda, whose duty it was to safe- 
guard the security of the state, com- 
mitted the gravest of crimes. Disguising 
himself, resorting to double-dealing, this 
traitor emulated Joseph Fouché. This 
base enemy of the Soviet power, this out- 
rageous traitor, who organized a group 
of German spies and agents of intelli- 
gence services, must be cast out of life. 
The accused did not all participate in 
these crimes to an equal extent. To be 
considered as accomplices this was not 
necessary. The tasks, aims and criminal 
activities were known to all, approved 
and adopted. There was a division of 
labor among the criminals. The crimes 
of the accused are proved by their own 
testimonies, by the evidence of witnesses, 
by the findings of expert witnesses, and 
by material evidence. All these proofs are 
at the disposal of the court. 

Speaking concretely, the actions of 
each of the accused are part of a single 
plan of criminal activity, reflected in the 
charges preferred against all of them and 
covered by Article 58-11 of the criminal 
code of the RSFSR. It does not follow 
that equal punishment must be meted out 
to all the accused. 


The Supreme Penalty 


Of all the defendants, two, Rakovsky 
and Bessonov, though they committed 
most heinous crimes against the Soviet 
power, were, however, isolated from the 
center of the plot. Their crimes differ 
from the crimes committed by Rykov, 
Bukharin, Grinko and the others. There- 
fore Rakovsky and Bessonov deserve 
lesser punishment, namely twenty-five 
years imprisonment. In regard to all the 
others, the Procurator demands the su- 
preme penalty—to be shot. 

The entire Soviet people and all hon- 
est men throughout the world are wait- 
ing for your sentence. Let your sentence, 
Comrade Judges, resound as a bell call- 
ing for new victories. The entire coun- 
try demands one thing: shoot the plotters 
as foul dogs, crush the accursed vipers. 
The years will pass and graves of trai- 
tors will be overgrown with wild weeds 
and thistles, while bright rays of our 
sun will shine over our Fatherland as 
brightly as ever. Along the road cleaned 
of this filth, our people will march on- 
ward; headed by our great teacher and 
leader, Stalin, they will march toward 
Communism. 


The verdict of the court, announced by 
Presiding Judge Ulrich, was the death 
penalty for Nikolay Bukharin, Alexey 
Rykov, Henry Yagoda, Nikolay Kres 
tinsky, A. P. Rosenholtz, Vladimir Iva- 
nov, Mikhail Chernov, Gregory Grin- 
ko, I. A. Zelensky, Dr. Ignatius Kaza- 
kov, Dr. L. V. Levin, Faizulla Khod- 
zthayev, Akmal Ikramov, F. A. Sharan- 
govich, P. Y. Zubarev, P. P. Bulanov, 
V. K. Kruchkov and V. A. Maximov. 
Christian G. Rakovsky, Dr. Dmitri Plet- 
nev and §. A. Bessonow received prison 
sentences. 
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We have received many questions con- 
cerning the Bukharin-Rykov trial. Due 
to limitations of space, we have selected 
only a few of the most typical ones to 
answer. 


QueEsTION: It is not clear to me why 
all of the defendants brought to trial 
readily confessed. It seems that such 
criminals would be so thoroughly debased 
as to refuse to confess. 


Answer: It is absolutely untrue that 
the defendants rushed to confess. This 
false notion of the eager immediate con- 
fession is cultivated by the hostile press 
in order to cast doubt upon the authen- 
ticity of the confessions. As a matter of 
fact, one defendant after another in this 
trial, as in the previous ones, made it 
clear that it took months for the prosecu- 
tion through its preliminary investiga- 
tions to build up the case from the 
evidence unearthed, and only after the 
weight of gathered evidences made it im- 
possible to deny the crimes, the admis- 
sions and confessions followed slowly. 
And, of course, the confession of one of 
the group necessarily implicated others 
until denial was useless. 

In connection with the confessions one 
important matter must be borne in mind, 
and that is the difference of procedure 
in the European Continental Courts 
from that of the American Courts. In 
our courts the full indictment with sup- 
porting evidence is presented to the de- 
fendant for the first time when he comes 
in to court. Therefore, immediate con- 
fessions are rare. The first impulse of 
the defendant is to deny any guilt. That 
allows the defendant or his attorney to 
test the knowledge of the State and 
learn what incriminating evidence the 
State may have. It is because of that, 
that many an original plea of “not 
guilty” is changed to “guilty” during the 
progress of the trial. 

In the Soviet courts, however, the 
prisoner enters the court fully aware of 
the nature of the charges, of all the 
evidence in the possession of the State. 
The prisoner, in fact, has, through the 
preliminary investigations collaborated 
with the State in preparing the case. In 
his presence witnesses were examined 
and cross-examined. There is no empty 
battle of wits of opposing attorneys to 
befuddle justice. 

This procedure explains why when 
the prisoners are guilty and the case of 
the State against them is established, 
they enter a plea of guilty. 

It is also quite true that these crim- 
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inals admitted only what the State was 
able to prove, and in the earlier trials 
concealed a great deal that came to light 
in the subsequent trials. 


Question: Why did the Soviet Union 
go through with this trial at this time 
when the international situation is so 
tense and threatening to it? 


ANSWER: Perhaps the plotters and 
traitors did speculate on the tensity of 
the international situation to stay justice. 
But they miscalculated. Article 133 of 
the Soviet Constitution lists treason and 
espionage as crimes punishable “with 
all the severity of the law as the worst 
of crimes.” There was no reason to 
violate the Constitution for the special 
benefit of these traitors. 

The power of democracies as against 
fascism the world over has of course 
been strengthened by these trials. For 
one thing, the fascist powers lost their 
most valuable aids in the country which 
is the object of their concerted hatred. 
The democratic countries were awak- 
ened to the danger of fascist spying 
operations in their own midst. And also, 
the trials den onstrated to the world 
that the Soviet government has the com- 
plete and absolute support of the masses, 
that it need not fear to eliminate its 
internal enemies, no matter what posi- 
tions they might have occupied. There- 
fore, the Soviet Union was strengthened 
and the stronger the Soviet Union is, 
the stronger are the democracies of the 
world against fascism. 


Question: How can you explain the 
degeneration of former revolutionaries 
like Bukharin into fascist agents? 


ANSWER: We cannot, nor do we be- 
lieve it is expected of us, treat this po- 
litical degeneration from the point of 
view of the individual psychology of 
each of the traitors. Besides there may 
be many different subjective reasons that 
explain how each one of them arrived 
at such an ignominious end. However, 
there is a political explanation for this 
degeneration that is common to all of 
them. 

If we recall the political history of 
Bukharin, Rykov and their adherents, 
we find that they entered the revolution 
against Tsarist absolutism but did not 
expect the establishment of a workers’ 
and peasants’ state as a result of that 
revolution. They opposed explicitly and 
implicitly the taking of power by the 
masses; they disbelieved in the ability to 
maintain that power and actually sab- 
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otaged it, rationalizing their sabotage 
at every step by a theory that without 
the support of workers’ revolutions in 
the West, the Soviet revolution was 
toredoomed. When it became clear that 
the Soviet Union might have to be the 
only workers’ state for some time, they 
began their activities against the build- 
ing of Socialism and subsequently for the 
restoration of capitalism. So savage 
were they, that they did not even stop 
at plotting the physical annihilation of 
the leaders of the party and the revolu- 
tion. Because of the original industrial 
and cultural backwardness of the coun- 
try, the road to Socialism in the Soviet 
Union was beset by enormous difficul- 
ties. Each crisis or threat of interven- 
tion was celebrated by the opposition as 
a proof of their theories of the impos- 
sibility of building Socialism. When, in 
spite of the difficulties and the traitorous 
opposition from within, it became clear 
that Socialism was succeeding, the only 
hope left for the opposition, was foreign 
intervention. Instead of working to en- 
able the Soviet Union to meet the on- 
slaught, if and when it came, they saw 
the “coming defeat of the Soviet Union” 
as the final justification of all their 
theories. 

The advent of fascism .in Germany 
happened to coincide with the complete 
elimination in the Soviet Union of the 
classes and groups which were anti- 
Socialist. The plotters lost the last 
remnants of their following within the 
country. They, therefore, had to com- 
pletely depend upon their foreign mas- 
ters, the fascists, and made deals with 
them for the dismemberment of the 
Soviet country and for the restoration of 
capitalism. Throughout all, they were 
able to pose as revolutionaries and so- 
cialists: because their association with the 
revolution put a certain halo around 
their names which protected them in 
their villainy. 

People unfamiliar with the earlier 
struggle of Lenin and Stalin against 
these _restorationists, associate their 
names with the revolution itself and are 
reluctant to believe in their fascist de- 
generation. However, once the traitors 
put themselves in opposition to the pur- 
pose of the revolution, that is of build- 
ing Socialism, they became counter-rev- 
olutionists, restorers of capitalism, and 
this is also what the Fascists wanted. 
The inner logic of this was that the two 
elements were bound to come together, 
the fascists as masters, and the opposi- 
tionists as their servants. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Two Lively Travel Books 


LAUGHING QOpyssey,” by Eileen Big- 
land. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


THE BOLSHEVIKS,” 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


“PROMETHEUS AND 
by John Lehmann. 


$3.75. 


ERHAPS the greatest difference be- 
tween these two lively books of travel 
in the Soviet Union is that Eileen Big- 
land doesn’t know anything about politics 
but she knows what she likes, and that 
John Lehmann knows what he likes and 


why. (Both travellers like the USSR.) 


Mrs. Bigland says that she went to 
Soviet Russia in search of happiness, and 
that she tound it there and nowhere else 
in Europe. Displaying a good humor 
over difficult traveling which seems at 
times super-human, Mrs. Bigland jour- 
neyed from Leningrad to the Black Sea. 
She had a Russian grandmother, speaks 
Russian, and made friends everywhere. 
She went on an adventurous side-trip 
into the Caucasian mountains, riding a 
fiendish mule named Vladikavkaz. She 
met Stalin’s mother, “a dear old lady 
dressed in black.’ She danced with Gen- 
eral IT'—, and says that when she read 
later that he had been found guilty of 
treachery she “was not surprised: he 
was an elegant, clever, subtle remnant of 
Tsarism. ...” She was in Moscow when 
Gorky died, and reports movingly the 
deep sorrow of the people when the news 
came, 

It is remarkable that “Laughing 
Odyssey,” which is so warm with humor 
and love of human beings, should be so 
deliberately—as it seems—superficial. 
Mrs. Bigland talks constantly of the in- 
comprehensible Russian mentality. But 
the Russian mentality is surely the ad- 
mittedly new psychology of happy and 
secure people. People who are growing 
up, for the first time, free of fear and 
hatred of each other, who are guaran- 
teed the right to work, to education, to 
joy, will be strange to us; we may envy 
them, but we can also understand them. 
When Mrs. Bigland writes of the Soviet 
children, she shows that she too under- 
stands, for all her disavowals. “From 
several months before birth until it 
reached the age of sixteen, the Russian 
child was held safely, tightly, in an en- 
chanted world where harm could not 
reach it. All day I watched those 
Russian children playing in that field. 
They were gathered from all parts of 
the vast Union... Turks, Uzbeks, Jews, 


Tartars, Mongols, Kurds, Armenians, 
but they played like one family... .” 
John Lehmann’s book, “Prometheus 


and the Bolsheviks,” reports his visits to 
Transcaucasia. The chapters of per- 
sonal history are spaced with the story 
of many small nations and racial minori- 
ties at war for centuries with themselves 
and with the world outside. Mr. Leh- 


mann explains the special troubles and 
betrayals which kept Georgia, Aczer- 
baidzhan, and Armenia, outside the Soviet 
Union for several years, and the solu 
tion of their problems since that time. 

Because Mr. Lehmann’s interests are 
with the theater, literature, and art, he 
illustrates his history with stories from 
those fields. 

“Observe,” says Sandro, the gay young 
Georgian poet, “the beauty of our Social- 
ist system. The demand for books and 
papers among the masses, now that they 
have money and education, has gone up 
so enormously, that the writers can 
hardly keep pace with it.” “You see,” 
says Vahtang Kldiashvili, assistant pro- 
ducer in the Mardjhanishvili Theater in 
Tiflis, “the decisive thing is that we are 
freed from economic anxiety, absolutely 
freed for as long as we like to work. The 
State supports the theaters, and that 
means that we are certain of our wages 
however often a play has to be changed.” 

The drama in “Prometheus and the 
Bolsheviks,” however, is in the accounts 
of immemorial enemies now at peace. We 
read, for instance, of the Hevsurs, who 
live far in the Caucasian mountains. 
Some students believe that the Hevsurs 
are the descendants of a band of Cru- 
saders, basing that belief on the medie- 
val swords and chain-mail corselets 
which they still wear. The Tsars were 
unable to establish much authority over 
this fierce people, barricaded in their 
mountains, and the Bolsheviks had great 
difficulties at first. Then one day the 
inhabitants of Tiflis saw a company of 
warriors on horseback, wearing steel hel- 
mets and breast-plates, riding to the Gov- 
ernment Offices. The Hevsurs had come 
down to find out if it was true that the 
Tsars were gone, and when they rode 
back they took with them the start of a 
new life. 

At the end of the book John Lehmann 
tells of a dream in which Prometheus, 
oldest symbol of the Caucasus, appeared 
to him. Prometheus speaks of the mil- 
lionth visit of the Eagle, and how he 
prepared himself for the usual attack on 
his entrails. But the Eagle fluttered to 
the snow on a cliff nearby, scratching a 
sign with his claws which looked like a 
five-pointed star. The Eagle explained 
that there was a new government now, 
which had ordered him to bring food 
until a delegation could arrive to free 
Prometheus. “So long,” said the Eagle, 
spreading his wing. “And call me Com- 
rade next time.” 

This book, with its summing-up by 
Prometheus, now free at last, is recom- 
mended to those who see sadly five-sixths 
of the earth torn apart and bleeding, 
with racial and national hatreds fanned 
to flame; on one-sixth of the earth one 
hundred and eighty-seven nationalities 
live at peace. 


MarjJorig£ FIscHER 





Life of a Soviet Girl 


Tonia. By Yuri Herman. Translated 
by Stephen Garry. Alfred A. Knopf, 
1938. 412 pp. $2.50. 


URI HERMAN’S power to create 

characters is so triumphant that 
the people in his new novel transfigure 
his somewhat conventional plot. Each 
person who crosses Tonia’s path is en 
dowed with a distinct life of his own; he 
may appear for a brief period, he is re 
membered for what he is as well as what 
he means in Tonia’s life. The domi- 
nant figure in the book, Tonia, reminded 
me of some of Dreiser’s heroines: a 
Jenny Gerhardt or a Sister Carrie, with 
a difference. She has the flashes of spirit 
alternating with submissiveness, the 
tender appeal for men who will badly 
use her, the softness and unwilling help- 
lessness that send such girls this way and 
that, apparently at the mercy of the 
winds. But Tonia grows to maturity in 
the Soviet Union and for each foot held 
out to trip her, there are a hundred hands 
outstretched to help her. Although 
hands are held out to her, in the last 
analysis, it is Tonia who must restore 
herself. 

Orphaned at sixteen, virtually a 
stranger in Leningrad, she has nothing 
but her student’s allowance to keep her 
and a few acquaintances from school to 
care. It is 1925—and the sequence of 
misfortunes that attend Tonia might be 
interpreted as allegorical. But the reader 
doesn’t think of that. Instead, it is 
Tonia’s destiny that absorbs all the in- 
terest. An overworked misfit in a barber 
shop, she stirs out of her lethargy briefly 
to join a club where, for a period, she 
is busy and happy. The theft of money 
with which the club had entrusted her, 
a protracted illness, and the double-deal- 
ing of the crook who wants to marry her 
combine to throw her into supine despair 
once more. She submits to marriage and, 
pregnant at the time she discovers her 
husband to be a smuggler, no longer has 
the vitality or the interest to protest. 

Her moments of rebellion become 
fewer. Her latent energy and longings 
seem submerged. She is paralyzed not 
only by events but by a sense of guilt; she 
is committing a sin against herself by 
stifling her potentialities. But the new 
society in which she lives, despite the fact 
that she is barely aware of it, will not 
permit her to rejoice in her guilt. The 
key to the door is held out to her by the 
official in the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment before whom she is called, after 
her husband has been apprehended. She 
confesses falsely, saying she helped to sell 
the contraband, and the official, after 
further questioning her, says: 

“You badly want me to send you to 
prison, don’t you? .. . Then you would 
find your true position in life, wouldn't 
you? There would be some one to ac- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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cuse then! .. . Well, I’m not going to 
send you to prison. Even if I knew you 
traded in contraband, I wouldn’t. Not 
in any circumstance. And you'll have 
nobody to accuse but yourself.” 

Again sluggish and wretched, she con- 
sents to marry a weak reed whom she 
does not love. Pavlich, rootless and un- 
willing to take root in the new world, 
further bogs her down with his depend- 
ence. Through him, nevertheless, she 
meets some devoted party workers who 
are building up a Housing Center. A new 
vigorous world beckons to her and, after 
a struggle, she becomes strong enough to 
break with her old one. Step by step, we 
see her, sometimes faltering, sometimes 
buoyed up by self-confidence; finally be- 
coming a person in her own right, as well 
as a valuable member of society. 

It is 1925 when we first meet Tonia, a 
fiery, thwarted, despairing child. It is 
1936 when we leave her, a self-confident 
woman with a doctor’s degree, with a 
past of social usefulness behind her, a 
sturdy son, a man whom she loves and 
the world before her. Her personal 
destiny became fruitfully fulfilled when 
she merged her life with the lives of her 
fellow men. An allegory? Perhaps; 
first of all, it’s an extraordinarily absorb- 
ing history of a woman. 


LEANE ZUGSMITH 


Trade Union Manual 


HANDBOOK OF THE SoOvIET ‘TRADE 
UNIoNsS, edited by A. Lozovsky, Co- 
operative Publishing Society of For- 
eign Workers in the USSR. 


HIS is a manual of the largest labor 

movement in the world. We know 
of no other country where such a com- 
plete digest of trade union and labor in- 
formation has been issued. It is not a 
large book (only 144 pages) but it gives 
the reader a very well-rounded view of 
the union movement in the Soviet land. 
Its editor, A. Lozovsky, is the author of 
many books on trade unions (including 
Marx and the Trade Unions and Lenin 
and the Trade Unions) and is a leading 
authority on trade union history and 
theory. 

Prepared specially for workers’ dele- 
gations visiting the Soviet Union the 
manual can serve many other purposes. 
It can be exceedingly valuable in our job 
of telling American unionists about the 
workings of labor organizations in the 
only country where socialism has 
triumphed. It will help in answering 
with cold fact and figure the unspeakable 
slanders of the Wolls and Greens and 
Easleys, who refer to Soviet trade unions 
as similar to company unions! It is dif- 
ficult to imagine lower forms of igno- 
rance or malice than are suggested by 
such misstatements. 

The chapter headings are sufficient to 
indicate the varied contents of the volume 
and the types of questions it can answer 
for us. Here are some of them: Soviet 
Trade Union Structure, The Stakhanov 
Movement, Wages and Living Standards 
in the USSR, Social Insurance, Labor 
Protection and Safety Measures, Aboli- 
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tion of Unemployment, Cultural and 
Educational Work, Women in_ the 
Unions, Young People in the Unions, 
Trade Union and the Communist Party, 
Unions and the State. 

This book should have a really wide 
circulation in this country. It is a 
veritable arsenal of facts about workers’ 
life in the USSR. Every trade union 
official—CIO or A F of L—would profit 
by reading it. 


Ropert W. Dunn 


Art in the Soviet State 


THE Seven Soviet Arts. By Kurt 
London. Yale University Press. $4.00. 


ROM the biographical note on the 

jacket we learn that the author of the 
book under review is a “journalist, mu- 
sician, philosopher, and lecturer. His 
study Film Music, which deals with mu- 
sic and sound problems in the motion 
pictures, attracted attention in the Soviet 
Union, and resulted in an invitation, in 
1936, for a series of lectures on the 
same subject.” Mr. London stayed in 
the Soviet Union several months, study- 
ing the arts. The outcome is the pres- 
ent book, covering the fields of music, 
literature, the fine arts, the theatre, the 
ballet, as well as moving pictures, the 
radio, and architecture. 

Unqualifiedly sympathetic with the po- 
litical and economic purposes and 
achievements of the Soviet regime, the 
author is particularly enthusiastic over 
the regime’s “extraordinarily active pro- 
motion of artistic and cultural life.” Art, 
he testifies, is no longer the prerogative 
of select classes: it concerns the entire 
people. It has ceased to be a luxury 
and has become an essential component 
of education and of the whole organi- 
zation of society. 

The best and most informative parts 
of the book are Chapters Two and 
Three, in which Mr. London success- 
fully demonstrates why “our Western 
culture, which prides itself so much on 
its high level, should at least learn 
from the Soviets what organization can 
do to make art available to the people.” 
Chapter Two deals with the functions of 
the Central Art Committee, a body cre- 
ated by the central government in the 
spring of 1936 to direct, ideologically 
and organizationally, the artistic life of 
the country; Chapter Three deals with 
the organization and functions of the 
various Artists’ and Writers’ Associ- 
ations and Unions. 

Altogether, whenever Mr. London con- 
fines himself to being a journalist, a re- 
porter, dealing with the tangible, the 
organizational aspects of things, he is 
worth reading. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to say as much for his diva- 
gations into the broader and more per- 
ilous realms of ideology and _philoso- 
phy. There he flounders pitifully, con- 
tradicts himself at every turn, dispenses 
superficial judgments with the priggish 
self-assurance of a bourgeois esthete, 
and, often, in a vain effort to see all 
sides of a question, reaches a degree of 
obtuseness unbelievable in a man who 
lays claim to being a philosopher. 


Here is a typical example of what I 
mean. Discussing an article in the 
Pravda, which reproached Shostakovich, 
the young and very gifted composer, for 
failing to consider in his work the wishes 
of his public, Mr. London breaks out 
into the following bit of vapid irony: 

“Well, well—and what did Lenin say? 
‘In a society based on private property 
the artist produces goods for his mar- 


ket; he needs purchasers. What did 
countless members of the Communist 
Party repeatedly criticize? The fact 


that in the every sphere in capitalistic 
countries artists are compelled to com- 
ply with the wishes of the exploiting 
class, and thus neglect their own ar- 
tistic claims. Do you see any difference 
(taking the Pravda article as a stand- 


ard) in the claims made on the artist 
in the anti-capitalistic State and the 
wishes of his capitalistic employers, 


when on both sides it is desired that he 
should carry out the will of the public? 
I do not.” 

Mr. London does not, but I do. 

It is one thing for an artist to be 
forced to pander to the decadent tastes 
and ostentatious impulses of the cynical, 
ever-sophisticated, surfeited exploiting 
class; it is another thing, for the same 
artist to try to express in his art the 
healthy urge of millions of producers 
toward color and beauty, especially 
when these millions are, by the exigen- 
cies of history, the carriers of the most 
progressive and humane ideals and ideas 
of the epoch. 

Whereas the first motive is degrading 
to both the artist and his work; the 
second is ennobling and inspiring. True, 
this task is devilishly exacting, and it is 
not given to many to carry it out with 
complete success, but even the attempt is 
supremely worth while and may ulti- 
mately prove of immeasurable benefit, 
not only to the artist and his art, but 
also to the society for which that art is 
being created. 

It is this basic flaw in Mr. London's 
approach to the problem of the artist in 
the Soviet milieu that accounts for the 
many confused and confusing pages in 
his book. 

In the field with which I am especially 
familiar—Literature—Mr. London’s con- 
tribution is commensurate with his 
knowledge, and that is practically nil. 
In the arts where an intimate knowledge 
of the Soviet languages is not essential 
his contribution, at least from the re- 
portorial point of view, merits more 
careful perusal. On the whole, I am 
sorry to report that a good book on the 
various aspects of Soviet culture, in- 
cluding the renascent folk art and poetry, 
something Mr. London completely ig- 
nores, is still badly needed. 


JosHuA Kunitz 
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SOVIET MUSIC 


In the vital new chapter being written by the Soviets, 
no page is more brilliant, more significant than its 
music. Sheet music, scores for vocal, solo instrument, 
or ensemble use are now available for the first time. 
Partial listing: 


VOCAL 


1. SELECTED SONGS BY ree SOVIET 
COMPOSERS (Russian text). . 

2. RED ARMY SONGS—a nicely meat a “ 
the most opular songs of the nn of the Soviet 
Union—Russian text....... 1.50 


3. COSSACK SONGS OF DON AND KUBAN 
REGIONS—Cossack folk-lore, some of which 


was never published before 1.50 
4. TWENTY RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS . 1.00 
5. THE CHORAL ART OF THE VARIOUS NA- 

TIONALITIES OF THE USSR 3.00 


6. COLLECTION OF RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 
AND DANCES for trio of mandolin, balalaika 


and guitar. . a .60 
7. COSSACK SONGS. FROM. THE OPERA 
“TICHI] DON" (QUIET DON) 25 


8. PANO SCORE OF THE OPERA “TICHII 
DON" (QUIET DON—opera by Dzerzhinsky, 
based on the famous novel ‘And Quiet Flows 
do Se eae. iedbaret . 6.00 


ALSO—a large selection of songs by Glinka, Chaikovsky, 
Balakirev, Borodin and other Russian classics and favorite 
arias from Russian operas. 


ORCHESTRA SCORES 


D. SHOSTAKOVICH — “GOLDEN MOUN- 
jo lag cemmees score for the Soviet film of _ 
name ; 


D. SHOSTAKOVICH —"L’ Ase D'or" ‘(Golden 
Age—Suite for Ballet). . fae ee 


N. MIASKOVSKY—"FIFTEENTH SYMPHONIE" 10.00 


N. MIASKOVSKY — “FOURTEEN SYM- 
PHONIE".. 8.00 

I. SHAPOSHNIKOV—"LEZGUINKA DU DAG. 
HESTAN”"...... 2.5 

% WASILENKO—"Chinese Suite" ee 10.00 


A selection of orchestra scores of contemporary and classic 
Russian music. Music for wind and string instruments. 


Large Selection of Piano Music 
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CORPORATION 


255 Fifth Avenue New York City 


“Sole distributors in North and South America 
of Books and Periodicals Published in USSR" 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 
OF THE RECENT 


Now’ 
MOSCOW TRIAL 


(aan ae RYKOFF, ae 
AND THE OTHER EIGHTEEN | 


Your first opportunity to read the actual testimony. 
Here is the full verbatum report of the indictments, 
the proofs, the verdicts, in the next three issues of the 


MOSCOW NEWS 


The Moscow News is that excellently written, 
accurate illustrated weekly published in the USSR 
for English-speaking people throughout the world. 
Its photos, its stirring articles will keep the news of 
the Soviet Union constantly at your fingertips. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER $1 


Today send your dollar for a six-month subscription 
to Moscow News (26 absorbing issues, including 


issues Nos. 10, 11 and 12 containing the report of 
the Moscow Trial). 


BOOKNIGA CORPORATION 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


] For the enclosed $1.00 please send me 6 months of the 
Moscow News. 


] Send me the Moscow Trial issues of the Moscow News 
Nos. 10, 11 and 12 (30 cents includes postage). 


_] Send me the following items on music: 


"S.R.T. 438 
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“LENIN 
OCTOBER’ ‘ 


URING the 20th anniversary 

celebrations im Moscow, the 
premiere of a film became front 
page news for the first time in his- 
tory. The film was “Lenin in Oc- 
tober.” Typical of the press com- 
ments was the report of Ed L. Keen, 
Vice-President of the United Press, 
who cabled: 


“In scenario, acting, direc- 
tion, and photography the 
film surpasses any Holly- 
wood product I have seen 
in years.” 


7 LENIN 
OCTOBER’ : 


HIS is the first film ever made 

about Lenin. All production 
records were broken during its mak- 
ing, and upon its premiere Mikhail 
Romm, its young director, was ac- 
claimed by the entire cinema world 
as one of the great directors of all 
time. 


‘LENIN 
OCTOBER” 


N the role of Lenin, Boris V. 

Shchukin, People’s Artist of the 
U.S.S.R., makes cinema history. No 
one actor has received as much ac- 
claim for his artistry as did Shchu- 
kin for his masterly performance as 
Lenin. 


T is with great pride that Amkino 

announces the Broadway and 
American Premiere of “LENIN IN 
OCTOBER” on 


Thursday, March 3ist 
at the 
CAMEO THEATER 


OON, you will also be able to see 

this triumph of Soviet Art in 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and other cities. 


DON’T MISS 


% LENIN 
OCTOBER’ : 
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LENIN IN OCTOBER : 


ENIN lives again! 

That is one’s immediate reaction 
when Boris V. Shchukin, great actor of 
Moscow’s Vakhtangov Theater first ap- 
pears upon the screen in “Lenin in Oc- 
tober,” a Mosfilm production directed 
by Mikhail I. Romm and now being 
shown in this country with English sub- 
titles. The first impression is sustained 
and deepened from that important “Oc- 
tober Day” when Lenin arrives in Pet- 
rograd from his hiding place in Finland 
until he stands before a wildly cheering 
assemblage at Smolny to announce that 
the proletariat has seized power. 

The likeness is uncanny, not only in 
the physical verisimilitude made possible 
by marvelous makeup, but also in voice 
and mannerisms, and in conveying the 
driving energy and spirit of the direct- 
ing genius of the Socialist Revolution. 
Not only those who knew Lenin slightly, 
or merely from photographs and recorded 
speeches, but even persons who worked 
and lived with him feel the impact of 
this great reincarnation. Nadezhda 
Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, has com- 
mented most favorably upon Shchukin’s 
creation, which is to be seen on the Vakh- 
tangov stage in this season’s new produc- 
tion, “The Man with the Gun” as well 
as in this picture. Only in a too jerky 
and rapid striding back and forth—not 
typical of Lenin, but due to the jerki- 
ness of the early moving picture records 
which Shchukin studied—did Krupskaya 
find that the actor had strayed from the 
original. 

“Lenin in October” is the record of 
the Bolshevik conquest of power pre- 
sented from a new angle—that of Le- 
nin’s behind-the-scenes participation, his 
political leadership and harried personal 
existence during that so decisive period. 
We see Lenin issuing instructions to 
Stalin and other members of the Central 
Committee; we see him as the precious 
ward of unsung heroes of the Revolu- 
tion who sheltered him in their homes 
and guarded him from every threat to his 
life and safety. Scene after scene re- 
flects Lenin’s warm interest in his fel- 
low man, his genuine simplicity, consid- 
erateness, and humor, his eager impa- 
tience to be in the thick of the fray. 
With these dramatic and well-selected 
personal episodes are blended a few de- 
cisive and excellent mass scenes, espe- 
cially those of the preparations made for 
the armed uprising by the workers of 
the Putiloy Plant. Another fine episode 
is that of the foiling of the attempt by 
a chauffeur of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to do away with Lenin. 

The continuity represents a decided 
advance over that of a number of Soviet 
films. There isn’t a dragging moment, 
and the few, well-developed threads of 
action selected from the revolutionary 
panorama are smoothly woven into a 
closely unified pattern. The score by 
A. A. Alexandrov, director of the famed 
Red Army Ensemble, is unobtrusively 
effective, and in one place affords an 
interesting harmonic development of the 


“International” theme. The settings, 
whether reconstructed in the studios or 
original, reflect a striving for historical 
authenticity. 

Next to Shchukin’s, the best acting in 
the film; that of N. P. Okhlopkov, 
one of Moscow's leading regisseurs. He 
plays Vassily, who escorts Lane to Pet- 
rograd and accepts responsibility for his 
safety until there is no further need for 
hide-outs and disguise. Less to be com- 
mended are the characterizations of Stal- 
in and other Bolshevik leaders; they are 
too stilted to come alive. On the other 
hand, the portrayal of workers, individu- 
ally and en masse, are as real as they can 
be. 

For those not conversant with the de- 
velopment of revolutionary tactics and 
events, “Lenin in October” offers a key 
to the comprehension of the personali- 
ties and treacheries unfolded in the re- 
cent series of trials of Trotskyite and 
Right leaders, for it depicts Kamenev’s 
and Zinoviev’s opposition to the uprising, 
and their betrayal of the Central Com- 
mittee’s plans to the enemy. One sees 
Lenin stunned as he meets with the en- 
tire plan of action set forth by Kamenev 
in the Petrograd press, but he doesn’t 
hesitate for a second as to the course 
to pursue. Placing the success of the So- 
cialist Revolution above all else—as So- 
cialist society does today—he declared, 
“I would consider it a shame if I hesi- 
tated to condemn these comrades because 
of our former closeness.” 

Although not a documentary film, 
“Lenin in October” is a great historical 
document. 

Jutta OLDER 





YOUR QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 26) 


last 
than 
and com- 
scope of the 


The historic significance of this 
trial, therefore, is that even more 
the previous trials, it finally 
pletely exposed the full 


treacherous plots against the Socialist 
state. 
Question: Why didn’t the defend- 


ants when brought to trial defend their 
theoretical position and their practical 
aims? 


Answer: Their theoretical position 
was that Socialism in the Soviet Union 
would have to abdicate in favor of the 
restoration of capitalism. Their prac- 
tical aim was the ceding of parts of the 
Union to the fascist powers and the 
establishment of a bourgeois coalition 
government instead of the Soviet power. 
They confessed to all of that. But could 
they have defended their position as ben- 
eficial to the masses of the Soviet Union 
or to the people crushed under the rule 
of fascism in the fascist countries, 
Or as an inspiration to the democracies 
of the world? Obviously not. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Edited by STALIN, MOLOTOV, KIROV, 
VOROSHILOV, GORKY, ZHDANOV. 


557 PAGES 


You May Have Your Copy 


FREE! 


Just off the press. We have gone to great pains to secure 
2000 copies of this monumental work for FREE distribu- 
tion to subscribers. An absolutely unheard of opportunity 
to obtain this book so eagerly awaited throughout the 
world. Here it is! Bound in red cloth, 557 pages. Edited 
by leading authorities on the historic struggles it de- 
scribes—Stalin, Molotov, Voroshilov, Gorky, Kirov and 
Zhdanov. 


The One Book Above All 
You Must Read Now 


It begins with Russia’s entrance into the World War and 
vividly describes the chain of events that prepared the way 
for the great October Revolution. Studded with a wealth 
of exciting first hand material, diaries, memoirs, on-the- 
spot descriptions, this book recreates the revolutionary 
drama of a great epoch. 


History So Vivid and Exciting 
Has Seldom Been Written 


An historical work, not alone of events, but of 
people, so fascinating, so thrilling that you can- 
not lay it down. A book that must be in your 
library. Complete in itself, it is the first book in 
a series. We will give a copy absolutely FREE 
with a yearly subscription to SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY. Simply mail coupon with $1.50. We 
will send you the next twelve issues of the 
magazine and your copy of the book. If already 
a subscriber we will extend your subscription 12 
months beyond present expiration date. 


Only A Limited Number Available 
=Rush Coupon ==> 
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LATEST SOVIET SONGS 


Electrically recorded under direction 
of Vladimir Heifetz 
Price of each double face record 75¢ 


Ask your dealer or write directly to 


NEW STAR RECORDING CO. 
1560 Broadway Room 1108 
New York, N. Y. 











F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
* 
in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 


We specialize 

















NEW FORCES IN 


SOVIET INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 21) 


making brigade leaders and 
foremen out of them. 

When Khaibulin had been one year 
at his new job, the work of the plant 
was much better than it had ever been 


forward, 


before, both quantitively and qualita- 


Then the 


Khaibulin was put in his place. 


manager died, and 
With 
his new job went a six-room house, a 
new M1 automobile, and over two 
thousand rubles a month. Under him 
he had an industrial organization em- 
ploying fifteen hundred men and 
women, and turning out millions of 
rubles worth of products every week. 
He is holding the job still, and the 
plant is working well. He is one of 
the 100,000 young non-party _ bol- 
sheviks pushed forward by the march 
of events. One of the many sons of 
the Soviet land who have gained every- 
thing from the October Revolution. 
Another man in Kuznetsk who may 
be considered in the same category, 
though he is a Party member, is the 
young secretary of the City Party Com- 
mittee, deputy of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Union, Konstantin Ivanov. He 
is the son of a worker, a locksmith in a 
little factory in the Urals, with forty- 
five years of service behind him. 
Konstantin went to work himself in 
the mill, as a lathe hand’s apprentice. 
He made shells for the Red Army dur- 
ing the years of the Civil War, and 
then when Kolchak had been driven 
into the Pacific, and the Japanese and 
the Americans had withdrawn their 
forces in the face of organized working 
class pressure, Konstantin left his lathe 
and went to school. He came out in 


tively. 
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1929 a rolling mill engineer and a 
member of the Party. He was sent to 
Kuznetsk in 1933 and went to work as 
general foreman of one of the new roll- 
ing mills. He worked hard and well. 
He fearlessly exposed the shortcomings 
of those around him, and never was 
afraid to admit mistakes in his own 
work. He commanded the respect and 
love of the workers from the very be- 
ginning. Most important of all, he was 
able to spot the most capable men under 
him, and to give them responsibility, 
thus drawing them out, and making 
them into future leaders. He insisted 
that everyone under him study all the 
time, and he himself never stopped 
studying. 

When the workers of Kuznetsk met 
together to select a nominee for the post 
of deputy to the Supreme Soviet, their 
attention was immediately attracted to 
Konstantin Ivanov. They chose him 
unanimously as their candidate, and 
he was elected. Right after the elec- 
tions Ivanov’s father came to see his 
son. He was a white-haired old man, 
with nearly seventy years on his shoul- 
ders. He cried for joy when he learned 
that his son had been elected to the 
highest organ of the Soviet power. 

Not many days after the elections, 
the local Party organization of Kuz- 
netsk cleaned itself out. The old lead- 
ership was removed for not being able 
to lead the struggle for recovery from 
the effects of wrecking. The Party or- 
ganization elected Konstantin Ivanov 
as the secretary of the City Committee. 
In this way the elections were instru- 
mental in bringing forward new, young 
leaders in all walks of Soviet life. 

Take for example the two vice- 
presidents of the Supreme Soviet, 
Chimnaz Aslanova and Trofin Lysen- 
ko, both non-party. Aslanova was a 
young teacher in a lower school, and 
Lysenko was a scholar and learned 
man, who had never taken an active 
part in political life. 

The lack of confidence in young 
new cadres, and fear of putting new 
people into difficult jobs, has become 
one of the attributes of the remnants 
of the old oppositionist groups, and of 
people under their influence. It is the 
job of true leaders to find the talented 
and enterprising young citizens, and 
then help them master the most difh- 
cult jobs that there are. And the 
100,000 young people who have come 
up from the mass as new leaders during 
the last year are proof that the Party 
and the Soviet leaders have learned this 
great lesson. 






IN EUROPE 
¢ MEXICO - 


you will see more than 
tourist sights with 


THE OPEN ROAD | 


Small travel groups recruited from 
the professions — informality — in- 
formed leadership assisted by cul- 
tured native guides—social contact 
with people of each country. 


FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL 
COLLECTIVE IN THE SOVIET 
UNION, under leadership of Dr. 
Joshua Kunitz. 
cow, Ukraine, Caucasus, Soviet 
Armenia, Crimea. Sailing July 6. 
Back Sept. 1. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SO- 
VIET UNION, under leadership of 
Dr. Henry E. Sigerist. Five weeks 
of study and observation in principal 
cities and health resorts. Programmed 
with cooperation of Peoples Com- 
missariat of Health. Sailing June 11. 
Back Aug. 12. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND ITS 
DRAMATIC ARTS, under leader- 
ship of Norris Houghton. A month 
of metropolitan and folk theatre in 
the great cities, the Caucasus, 
Soviet Armenia and the Crimea. 
Sailing June 8. . Back July 31. 


THE SOVIET UNION, under leader- 
ship of Dr. F. Tredwell Smith. 
Leningrad, Moscow, Volga, Cau- 
casus, Soviet Armenia, Crimea, 
Kiev, etc. Sailing July 2, returning 
Aug. 30. 


|| EUROPE AND SOVIET UNION 
|| with svecial reference to consumers 
|| cooperation. London, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Helsingfors, Lenin- 








| 
| Paris. Sailing July 2. Back Aug. 15. 


“INSIDE EUROPE.”’ Auspices 
American Student Union. France, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Soviet 
Union, Finland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, England. For college stu- 
dents only. Sailing July 2. Back 
Aug. 22. 


SCANDINAVIA AND SOVIET 
UNION. Norwegian fjords, Co- 
penhagen, Stockholm, Swedish 
countryside plus Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, the Ukraine and Crimea. For 
college students only. Sailing July 2. 
Back Sept. 2. 


MEXICO, under leadership of 
Julien Bryan. More than a month 
in the cities and native villages. 
Sailing July 14. Back Aug. 23. 

* 


For rates and descriptive 
circulars on these and twenty 
other trips address: 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union 
th Intourist 
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Millions Take 
Hospitalization Protection 


A new and most efficient system of Hos- 
pitalization insurance has been developed 
within the last few years by a number of 
Mutual and Cooperative Insurance Asso- 
ciations. A system of mass protection 
on a national scale is now available and 
within the reach of every family. Indi- 
vidual or Family-group policies are 
offered at extremely low rates. For exam- 
ple, a family of ten persons can get com- 
plete coverage for $1.60 per month—an 
average of 16 cents a month per person. 
The Company issuing the policy assumes 
full liability of Hospital expenses on all 
members of the family, such as Room, 
Board, Nurse, X-Rays, Operating Room, 
Medicine, Ambulance, etc. The insured 
has a right to enter any Hospital in the 
United States and is guaranteed expenses 
in accordance with policy provisions. The 
policy provides coverage for any disease, 
accident, or temporary illness, requiring 
hospital treatment, including maternity 
cases. 

The great majority of working people 
have been denied proper Hospital treat- 
ment for lack of the necessary funds. 
Now, under the new system of mass pro- 
tection a small monthly contribution as- 
sures him immediate protection. The 
Company offering this protection is li- 
censed and operates under strict super- 
vision of the Insurance Department of 
Delaware. Write for free information 
and sample policy—no obligation on your 
part FEDERAL MUTUAL LIFE, 
INC., Citizens Bank Bldg., Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Adv. 











SEE THE 


SOVIET UNION 


@ One-sixtH of the world’s surface 
beckons! An exciting, unforgettable 
pleasure trip awaits you when you 
visit the Soviet Union. . . . NOW is 
the time to see for yourself this tre- 
mendous social effort which has 
evolved one people out of 182 pic- 
turesque nationalities speaking 149 
different languages! 

Wortp Tourists specialize in Soviet 
Tours, conduct you smoothly and 
pleasurably all the way. World Tour- 
ists also offer conducted and _ inde- 
pendent tours to Mexico and other 
parts of the world. 


For Further Information Call 
ALgonquin 4-6656 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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SUBMITTED 


for Your Decision: 


Shall the United States isolate itself and ban 
trade of every sort with any warring nation? Or, 


Is Collective Security, requiring cooperation 


with other non-aggressive nations in all peace- 
ful efforts to end and prevent wars, more 
likely to safeguard our security? 


ASSIVELY wishing for peace 
in a world belted by fascist 
steel is like weeping to raise the 
level of the oceans. We can no 
longer thread our way among the 
war shoals with a vague, condi- 
tioned neutrality for a rudder. To 
escape war, we must promptly 
adopt a positive foreign policy. 
Now, as in every grave American 
crisis, it is for the consensus of lib- 
eral opinion to point the wiser way. 





But on this subject, liberal opinion 
is sharply divided. No one knows 
which of the diametrically opposed 
courses of action the consensus 
would favor. 

And since The Nation, celebrated 
for three-quarters of a century as 
the voice of liberalism, believes that 
Isolation vs. Collective Security is 
the most critical problem now con- 
fronting our government, it is ad- 
dressing a detailed 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


to all American liberals, to ascer- 
tain which course of action is more 
strongly indicated in the existing 
emergency. 

The results of this country-wide 
poll will appear in The Nation 
from week to week, beginning with 


the issue of April 2, together 
with statements by prominent 
liberals and special articles by au- 
thorities on world affairs. Your 
ballot is needed to make the poll 
thoroughly representative. 


Important: 





Mail the appended coupon-re- 
quest for a copy of the Question- 
naire today, so that you can get 
your ballot in while the returns 
are being compiled for publication. 
. . « If you also wish to read all the 
13 issues of The Nation containing 
the questionnaire returns and re- 
lated discussions, simply enclose $1 
with the coupon. 





Request for QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE NATION 


20 Vesey Street 


New York City 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your Isolation vs. Collective Security Question- 
naire and Ballot. ({) For the enclosed $1 start my 13-week subscription with the April 2 
issue. (] Enter no subscription for me.) 
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Laughing 
Odyssey 


By EILeen BIGLAND 


is the first book in many, many 
years to discuss Russia and the 
the human 


Russians from 


viewpoint. 


The author ignored all poli- 
tics, purges and partisanship, 
and devoted an entire summer 
to meeting the real people of 
the towns and villages, off the 
beaten track of official tours. 


The result is a racy, enter- 
taining and illuminating rec- 
ord, refreshingly different. 


$2.50 at any bookstore, or 
from 

THE MACMILLAN CO. 

60 Fifth Ave. New York City 

¢ @ 

















Spend Your Vacation At— 
HOTEL ROYALE 
Proletarian Comraderie 
708 Princeton Avenue Telephone : 
Lakewood, WN. 3, LAkewood 1146 
Favorable Rates to the Readers of Soviet Russia Today 
This is a “Union” Hotel 


EASTER [sanizios solicited 


Reserve early 
SONIA GELBAUM ANNA BROUDE 











Send today for details about the Good Life 
Foundation. Subsistence farm plots available 
on mile square Sea Island. Rates $20 monthly 
and up includes house and workstock. Raise 
early produce. Cooperative self help colony 
solves depression. Ideal vacationing $15 
weekly. Also Florida branch. 
Write box 107, Port Royal, 8. C. 

















NORTH POLE ODYSSEY 
(Continued from page 17) 


of explorers aroused the deep respect 
and interest of scientists in their own 
country and abroad, and at the same 
time fired the imagination of the man 
in the street. The intimate, homely 
accounts which Krenkel clicked out of 
270 days on an ice floe make more 
fascinating reading than anything by 
Jules Verne. Some day, undoubtedly, 
it will be available in book form. 

Cut out of the fine cloth of which 
heroes are made—heroes who did not 
ge: panicky when an Arctic hurricane 
twisted apart their settlement, when 
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their radio communications with the 
rest of the world were utterly cut off 
for six hours, or when the ice cracked 
under their living tent—the Papa- 
ninites have the modesty and simplicity 
of the truly great, the spirit of good 
comradeship which Soviet living pro- 
motes. 

Four brave and gifted men, who 
have already received their Govern- 
ment’s most precious honor—the title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union—they 
have returned to their fatherland to 
put the valuable data they collected 
into final shape, to fulfill their duties 
as deputies to the Supreme Soviet, and 
perhaps, to rest a bit before another 
great adventure. 

Perhaps they will come into the 
news, individually or as a group, from 
one of the drifting stations to be set up 
at the top of the world; perhaps from 
the permanent base which Mikhail 
Vodopianov, one of the Soviet Union’s 
most noted flyers, dreams of establish- 
ing near the South Pole; perhaps from 
a submarine probing under Polar ice 
packs. In a society which is deep in 
the planning of even greater exploits 
before those which amaze the world 
are half over, there is unlimited op- 
portunity for the Papanins, Krenkels, 
Shirshovs and Fedorovs to make full 
use of their abilities. We shall hear 
from them again! 
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production or administration, are not 
only provided with every pecuniary or 
other facility for pursuing their chosen 
careers but are also honored as heroes 
and publicly proclaimed as patterns and 
benefactors. The ancient axiom of 
“Love your neighbour as yourself’ is 
embodied, not in the economic but in 
the utilitarian calculus, namely, the 
valuation of what conduces to the per- 
manent well-being of the human race. 
Thus in the USSR there is no distine- 
tion between the code professed on 
Sundays and that practiced on week 
days. The citizen acts in his factory or 
farm according to the same scale of 
values as he does in his family, in his 
sports, or in his voting at elections. 
The secular and the religious are one. 
The only good life at which he aims 
is a life that is good for all his fellow 
men, irrespective of age or sex, religion 
or race. 

From the 1938 edition of “Soviet Communism: 
A New Civilisation” by Sidney and Beatrice 


Webb, containing valuable new material. Pub- 
lished by courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons. 





NDISPENSABLE 


for people who want to keep 
AHEAD of the headlines 


For thousands of people from Maine 
(yes, Maine!) to California, New Masses 
is the “highlight of the week,” the one 
weekly magazine they consider ‘‘in- 
dispensable.”” They say New Masses 
‘gives them news they can’t get any- 
where else.”” It gives them ‘‘an X-ray 
view of national and _ international 
crises.” Its fearless reporting, world- 
wide contacts inside all progressive 
movements, its Marxian analysis of 
current events, make it easy to under- 
stand, evaluate—even to foresee the 
headlines of tomorrow. 


@Foreseen by New Masses 


Last year New Masses foretold head- 
line events like these, long in advance: 


CHINA ... While most papers were headlining 
Japan's “‘conquest’’ of China, NM predicted a 
unified China might fight a war of stubbornly 
contested gradual retirement, using guerrilla 
tactics, wearing Japan to possible breaking 
point, at home as well as in China. 


SPAIN ... While most papers handed Spain 
back and forth between Rebels and Loyalists 
with each taking of a hill, NM predicted the 
Government’s strength would increase as time 
went on, that non-intervention would be a 
screen behind which Germany and Italy would 
increase aid to Franco. 

BRITAIN .. . As early as last July, NM pre- 
dicted the shift in attitude by the British Labor 
Party, from collaboration with the National 
Government to a stiffer independent oppo- 
sition. 

JAPAN ...NM was the first to predict that 
the anti-militarist sweep in the election of the 
Japanese Diet would not restrain the govern- 
ment from going ahead with its military 
aggressions. 

U. S. A. ... Immediately after the elections 
NM predicted a cleavage in the Democratic 
Party despite the landslide for President Roose- 
velt.... NM predicted that La Guardia would 
be a Labor Party candidate for Mayor of New 
York, backed by a united front of progressives 
of both parties. ... That the Socialist Party 
would rapidly disintegrate unless it expelled 
the Trotskyites. 


@BECAUSE we believe that if you 
will read New Masses regularly for a 
few weeks, you too will find it indis- 
pensable, we are offering to readers of 
Soviet Russia Today a special 
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ad ISTANBUL® 
Students of human affairs have found that, in mented staffs of guide-interpreters and 
recent years, their travel map of Europe has improved rail services constitute a standing 
changed. Almost half the Continent is the invitation to see at first hand the social, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which economic and cultural changes being 
daily assumes a larger role on the stage of wrought in the world’s largest country and to 
history. enjoy the thrills of off-the-beaten-path travel 


In consonance with this: (1) travel facilities 
and conveniences have constantly improved 


in a land replete with unusual panoramas and 
treasures of art and history. 





and been extended throughout the U.S.S.R. High points of the current travel season ar 
(2) all important Soviet places of interest are the All-Union Agricultural Exposition open 
easily reached by fast train, boat and air con- ing in Moscow August | and the Sixth 
nections with more western European centers. Annual Moscow Theatre Festival Septem- 
New hotels, more sightseeing cars, aug- ber | to 10. 


Intourist has prepared a large colored tourist map of the Soviet Union 
showing many itineraries based on daily travel rates of $5 third class, 
$8 tourist and $15 first including meals, hotels, all transportation on tour, 
sightseeing by car, and guide-interpreters. Only travel incidentals, such 
as cigarettes and beverages are purchased at the regular exchange 
rate of five roubles to the dollar. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
756 South Broadway. Los Angeles 
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tremendous dramatic events which formed the America we know. 


For this is a history written “without gloves.” The author of “George Washington’ 
and ‘‘Meet General Grant’ has torn away historic myths, discarded hallowed legends 
posing as facts. You will often be surprised, sometimes shocked to find a traditionally 
great personage revealing petty and inconsistent traits of character. You will be 
equally amazed to learn that another character, fitted with a ‘dunce cap” by posterity, 


really had greater character and foresight than his contemporaries! 


Mr. Woodward has proved that it is possible to write America’s history as a 
tremendously exciting narrative, crowded with vital, often heroic, sometimes rascally, 
always fascinating characters—-and full of action, adventure and meaning. 

And now, through a special arrangement, it has been made possible for you to get 


this revolutionary NEW AMERICAN HISTORY as A GIFT—if you accept at once 


this offer of free membership in the Literary Guild. 
VILD MEMBERSHIP 


The Guild selects for your choice each month two outstanding new 
books before publication—the best new fiction and the best new 
non-fiction. Choose one or both or no book at all in any particular 
month if you so desire. ‘“Wings’—a sparkling, illustrated little 
journal—comes free each month to members. It describes the forth- 
coming selections and recommendations made by the Editors, tells 
about the authors, and contains illustrations pertinent to the books. 
This invaluable guide to good reading comes a month in advance so 
members can decide whether or not one or both of the selected books 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE—“ A New American History”’ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 4 SRT 

9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America I am 
to receive free each month the Guild Magazine ‘“‘WINGS” and all other member 
ship privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild Selections or any other 
books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in 
price of Guild selections during this time. In_ consideration of this agreement 
you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY, by 
W. E. Woodward 

Name 

Addres 

City. State 


Occupation 


Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada. 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 





From the painting by Frederick J. Waugh, N. A. Copyright Detroit Publishing Co. 


at last, is a true story of your country which is so fascinating you will forget 
you are reading a history—you will seem to be actually living through the 
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selections any month for 
only $2.00 each (plus a 


A 
$4.00 
few cents carrying charges), 
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regardless of the retail VALVE 


price. (Regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to 
$5.00.) Or you may choose from 30 other outstanding books 
recommended each month by the Guild—or you may order any 
other book in print at the publisher's price, postage prepaid. But 
you need not take a book each month. As few as four within a 
year keeps your membership in force. 






Remember, Guild savings are not 
merely fractional savings. When 
you can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, your book bills 
are cut in half, and you can afford to buy more books this way than 
under any other plan. 
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Frey B, Books Twice a Year This popular new 

BONUS plan _ gives 
thousands of Guild members an additional NEW book every six months 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details of this special plan will be sent to 
you upon enrollment. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW + SEND NO MONEY 


Remember: You buy only the books you want, and you may accept 
as few as four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as 
you send the coupon. Our present special offer gives you the 
895-page A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY absolutely free. This 
book will come to you at once together with full information about 
the Guild Service and special savings. 

















